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The Way to Peace 


ltt dane ants 


WHY does the teaching profession abhor war? Because war destroys what educators 
build. War destroys the young people we labor to train for competency and fruitful 
living. War distorts the truth and disseminates lies. War turns our schools and 
colleges into recruiting stations, and our teachers and professors into propagandists 
of hate. War uses our researches for developing new and so-called “advanced ways” 
of killing people. War arouses in men the destructive impulses which we try through 


education to bring under control. War is followed by economic chaos, poverty, and 





moral exhaustion. Of course, educators must Oppose wat 


The question we face 1s What can we do to prevent another world war, or at least to keep America out 


Merely to be against war because of the harm it does to men and nations is not enough. The people 

the world are already sick of bearing the costs of war. The rank and file of human beings want peace, and 

yet a suicidal conflict is in the process of preparation. They want to know “why.” They want to know what 
be done about it. 


How shall our people find the solution to the war problem? 

[here are numerous splendid books on the subject. There are many speakers and thinkers expounding 
ins for outlawing war. But the god of war sits on his throne secure so long as these ideas and plans are 
rely in books or are the possession of only a few thinkers and speakers. Evil is not conquered merely by the 
od plans of a few people. Evil is put down by organized masses of human beings who understand the evil 
ve fought and the plans to be used as weapons. 

lherefore, let him who has a plan for putting down war be heard. Let all who want to put it down give 


Let us discuss among ourselves in every community alternative plans and proposals. In this way shall 


he people come to understand the forces which make for war. And in this way shall multitudes come to 


Commissioner of Education. 


rreement on effective action against war.” 


With th brief message pointing ‘‘The Way to Peace,’ Commissioner Studebaker participated in the recent launching of the Emergency 
ge | g g 


vhen 2,000 homing pigeons were released at the Washington Monument, carrying a “‘message of peace’ from Mrs. Franklin D 
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Office of Education’s 
New Home 


The above architect’s drawing is ex- 
pected to be a reality—the completed 
new building of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, by December 
17, 1936. 


It is the future home of the Office of 
Education and numerous other activi- 
ties and services of the Interior Depart- 
ment now scattered in 15 different 
buildings throughout the District of 
Columbia. The structure will cover 
two city blocks near the present In- 
terior Building and accommodate 5,000 
workers. 

The new Government building will 
have a cafeteria equipped to feed 1,200 
people at one time, an auditorium, 
library, parking and exhibition space, 
equipment for a broadcasting studio, 
an employees’. lounge, first-aid, and 
recreation facilities. 

**Let us hope that a great new adven- 
ture lies ahead of us at a significant 
time in the internal affairs of the 
United States; that a definite and final 
reversal of our course of heedless 
exploitation of our national assets is 
at hand, to be followed by the adoption 
of a policy of prudent use of those same 
assets, which is true conservation.”’ 





Thus spoke Secretary Ickes in con- 


President Roosevelt and Secretary Harold L. Ickes, of the United States Depart- cluding the laying of the cornerstone 
ment of the Interior, officiating at the cornerstone laying. ceremonies. 
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Serving the Cause of Education 








ANY institution where a number 


competent people are 


Ol complicated situa- 
that the effort of 


reinforce or 


Important 
ial shall 
an duplicate or conflict 
other worker It 
to add that educa- 


coMm- 
rather tl! 
efforts of the 
reely necessary 
stitutions are not exceptions Lo 
ng statement Educators may 
however, in the means 
ne university department of 
to meet this need 
The staff members of our department 
() State I niversity, like those of 
lepartments in other large uni- 


ti concern themselves with the 


of teachers, administrators, 
pervisors for all areas of education 
pre-primary to university levels, 
They deal with both materials 
thods, from free choice activities 
ess administration and from school 

gs to comparative education. 
One thing is held in common by all 
and permeates all their 


staff. members 
ui es—a desire to serve the cause of 
ed tior From this we took our cue 

rganization of our efforts. If 

» serve education he must do it 
ut e point in the educational systems 
ite and Nation. 
at some point in some one or more 
- od 


ed i 


In the main this 


school systems. Now, organ- 


whether large or small, 


ed Ools, 


r private, kindergarten or college, 


ive essential elements—pupils, 


staff, plant, supplies, and curriculum. 


vise have in common three kinds 
ties—teaching-learning, aids to 


g-learning, and activi- 


accessory 


Our service to education, as a de- 


therefore operate to 


more of the above ele- 


ictivities With this in mind 
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H. H. Davis, of Ohio State University, and Associated 


With the Office of Education’s University Research 


Project, Describes Program of Education Department 


sur staff set to work on the cooperative 
task of stating our function in terms of 
these points plus two or three more ol 


less auxillary ones 


Statement of functions 


Che first problem in the list is in fact 


an auxiliary one, but basic to all the 


rest—we asked ourselves what function 
we had in helping to decide the place of 
and in the determi- 
After 


much discussion and pooling of ideas the 


the school in society, 


nation of educational objectives 


following statement resulted 


The Functions of the Department of 


Education: 


|. With reference to educational objec- 


tives purposes of the public-school 


program 


A. To carry on a continuous study of 
the problem of the place of the school.in 
modern society and to seek to discover 
This 


study should include not only the psycho- 


who should be enrolled in school 


logical and biological foundations of 
society but also some consideration of the 
ways in which schools mold public opin- 
The results of 


this continuous study should be reflected 


ion and are molded by it. 


in the department’s dynamic educational 
and social philosophy. 

B. To formulate, examine, and refor- 
mulate statements of the purposes of the 
school in the light of its place in society 
and of the nature and needs of those who 
are to be educated. 

C. To cooperate by the exchange of 
ideas and otherwise with other individ- 
uals and organizations, both lay and pro- 
fessional, who are or should be interested 
in this problem. 


Il. With 


public schools: 


reference to pupils of the 


A. To carry on research in child nature 
in cooperation with other agencies on and 
Such should 


off the campus research 


look toward the developmental integra- 


tio! f psvchological, sociol wical and 


biological elements in child nature 
B. To 


disseminate the results of re 


search among people who will profit from 
such information. This includes not oniy 
results of our own research but also sig 
nificant findings by research workers 


everywhere, and should be carried on by 


means of publications, the radio, and 
addresses before both lay and professional 


audiences 


reference to 


Ill. With 


staff members 


public-school 


and means for 


A. To 
preservice education of teachers and to 


provide ways 
work for the integration of such ways and 
means 

l ‘| hrough careful selection of persons 
who may enter the profession; 

2. By making provision for background 
education in psychology and in such 
areas as biology and sociology; 

3. By providing for adequate prepara- 
tion i 

+. By build- 


ing through rich cultural life while pre 


subject-matter courses; 
planning for personality 


paring for the career of a teacher; 
5. By providing course work in the 
history and philosophy of education; 
6. By 


and special methods of teaching; 


offering course work in general 
7. Through a carefully prepared pro- 
gram of directed observation and super- 
vised student teaching, including partici- 
pation in many phases of school activity 

B. To 
education of other staff members: 


provide means for preservice 
1. By furnishing an adequate and dis- 


criminating program of graduate work 
for administrators, supervisors, and col- 
lege and normal school teachers; 

2. By seeking the passage of laws and 
other regulations governing the certifica- 
tion of such staff members. 

C. To provide for in-service education 
of staff members of the public schools 

1. By 


extension courses for these staff members; 


offering summer-session and 
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2. By demonstration-school, and edu- VI. With reference to public-school 2. Management and distribution of 


eational-conference activities on our curriculum supplies; 
campus, and by the _ participatio: 4 ) ) 3. Program and schedule making for 
e > o develop ; | ‘Ove » Ss 
institutes and other professional mentines ( p and improve method schools: 
of curriculum constructi in terms of . ' , 
off the campus; 7 ) | . ' "d h pine oe 4. Systems of grades and credits and 
‘ , purposes of the school and the nature anc , 
3. By active cooperation with the : hild h § means and methods of testing, bot! 
. needs of children, cooperate wit State } : 
State department of education, the Ohio mental and physical 
: . and national committees working on this op . . , 
Education Association, and other pro ‘ ; D. To provide for the dissemination of 
: problem, and to assist in the evaluation , , 
fessional groups. s the above aids through publications, le« 


of curriculum rograms in terms of ‘ 
| tures, and otherwise 


IX. With reference t wceessorv actly 


D. To cooperate with other colleges or pupil outcomes 


departments of education in the improv —" 
B. To earry on research and _ ex- 


ment of teacher training ties in the public se Is 
, perimentation looking toward develop- ities in the } iblie school 
a T é s ! moroving orking . ren 
E. To assist in improving working ment of such curricular materials and A. To develop and improve ways and 
, iti in o tion such mat ; , : ; . 
conditions in connecti vith such ma teaching procedures as will best prepare means of getting children into schoo 


ters.as certification laws, tenure, salaries youth for effective membership in society , . : 
; 1. By better forms of school census; 


retirement provisions, and to. rais C. To provide for the wide utilization 2 B tant. i 
~nfarssians iste : : é. y constant Improvement ol laws 
professional ethics of such methods of curriculum construc- F 
regulations, and parental attitudes t 
: = . , tior 
[V. With reference to public-schoo ward methods governing compulsor\ 


. P 1. To offer courses dealing with this ah 7 
plant and equipment ray attendance and child-labor regulations; 
problem and to assist school systems in Sa 

3. Through more efficient methods of 


A. To prepare and continually to revis their curriculum-revision programs; : 
ifi i , , , : transporting children to and from school 
specifications for plant and equipment 1 2. To evaluate and to assist in giving igh ; 
, , é : B. To develop and improve ways and 
terms of the purposes the schoo lirection to the State scholars! ip test : 3 . 
means for keeping children safe and com- 
B. To work for the widest possible uss program; 
- ; : : ; fortable at school: 
‘2 ) ; + ] . 
se anecificatio? n gs schools 3. To contact laymen and lay groups ; ; : 
of these specificati " gy SX : : o £ P |. By working for 9 standards of 
ah Rem = P eS  £t with the objet Or making them sensl- : , 
: i 20 aha oo atin tive to this problem and sie » with that plant operation and janitorial servic 
field for administrators ¥s t a ‘ 5 ©. To develop and propose desirable 
ry. f keeping ourselves sensitive to then ‘ 
2. To make available advice, bot! ; methods of school publicit 
‘ : DpInIOnNs and needs ry 
written and oral, to scl aistricts that . , D lo study problems of school finances 
, ot D. To reexamine and revise instruc- 
are about to build or remodel schoo ‘ , and business Management and find solu 
trol ll teacher-tralning Institutions In : . 
plants; tions for them. 
iccordance with the best thought In this a. ime 
3. To econtact ar tects and school field E lo give attention to the Improve 
equipment firms wit! the object ment of school-district organization and 
improving the educational. features of VII. With reference to teaching-learn- © school-board selection and functio 
their work. ng activities in the public schools F. To disseminate information about 
C. To cooperate with the Divisio f 4 | vi all of these through publications, lectures 
. . oO carry on constant and vigorous Pe ee ae 
Surveys in the Bureau of . Educationa , mer and otherwise. 
R ; hj +4 ; gs studies of how children learn and how 
esearch in matters pertaining t nis ith ‘eferen to out-of-scho 
bi ts ao teachers may best facilitate that learning, X. With references 1t-O1-St 
yroblem, particularly with an eve to the a, - a ae ee ea 
‘ ibilit | f plant facilit i tl with particular reference to the problem influences which bear rath rect : 
eXIDLUILY O Ian acilties anc ne close ’ schools 
‘ < P . . f individual differences Chools: 
adjustment of such facilities to new dis ee & 
: B lo disseminate the results of such | lo maintain contacts WI! suc! 
coveries and new practices in educatio1 ; 
studies through publications, lectures, organizations as chambers of commerce, 
V. With reference to school supplies and demonstrations To assist schools League of Municipalities, tax associa- 
LT , , to plan programs for helping laymen to tions, and the League of Women Voters. 
A. oO yrepare and continually te ‘ . : 
: a ” 4 ns revise thelr educat onal ideas and to attempt to participate il their 
revise supply lists in terms of the pur . : 7 . 
revi ps : Ss “ | ( lo carry on an active program of formulation of educational policies 
OSes O e school : ee ee dhs 
| o 1e s 00 | cooperation and the exchange of ideas B. To participate, whenever possible, 
RB. [To work for the wide adopt on oft and nformation ‘with other eraons oF ‘ : ton lati f Federal. Stat 
h list ; ’ ; ‘ l rin tn tn | ! In the formulation ol ecdera ate, OI 
Such HsStS among schools “hk . 
wt groups engaged in such research other governmental policies § affecting 
1. To engage in the production of ae 
: . . SCnOOLs. 
textbooks, workbooks, and other educa VIIIL. Wit reference to aids to the pee 
; - . , ( lo seek to cultivate good public 
tional supplies; teaching-learning activity in public oie 
attitudes toward schools through contacts 
2. To make conscious provision at schools +t] - 
- , : With newspapers and other publcations 
appropriate places in: our courses and 1. To develop and improve methods dt 
ppro} I | | 


and lay organizations 


demonstrations for treatment of this of supervisior nh ; 
D. To work with the State department 


problem; provide consultation, and, whe B. To develop and improve ways and : ; i 
: . , , ake , of education in setting up an integrated 

possible, field service for school executives means of pupil guidance and to assist in ; : 
; : : ‘ ; ‘ State program of educatior 
in this area; the coordination of guidance service 

‘ mW ae mn ieeenbe 1 nahi cs ( . develo ots lards for the ari. as 7 e 

3. To maintain contacts with scl lo develop standards for the van Basis for cooperation 
supply firms with the object of bringing us services which serve as aids to. the 
available supplies into line with educa teaching-learning activity and to make Particularly, attention is called to the 
tional objectives, wit! the principal sure that such services are in terms of the way in which the basic statement of pur- 
object of keeping them informed of new purposes of the school pose of the schools runs through later 
developments and avoiding formalis: 1. Lighting and heating of school statements of function Ways in which 
in texts and workbooks buildings; {Concluded on page 275] 
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The Child and His Carriage 





The family carriage 


VERY ehild comes to school in the 
fan carriage or at any rate in 
the carriage which inheritance 

arly experience has shaped for him 


of these carriages are quite alike 


they ever be alike. They may 

n minor structural details, not 
vy observable, or hidden from 
shirts and waists, coats and 


es, but just as the tall or short, the 
r tl types of build register in 
isness so the strikingly extreme 
the severely straight and the 


curvelinear carriages, are read- 


stingu shable to those interested in 


phvsical features Between the 
g and the few short carriages range 
iny moderately long, the moder- 
rt and the larger number of 
stature, though no two observers 


lite agree as to where to 


just 
es separating the short from the 


m or the medium from the tall 
marner, between the stream line 
e vertical vehicles we have the 

rately straight, those with gentler 
rs and the greater median group 
rag itlines 


Carriages in the making 


nade vehicles are built from 

I s, from much the same ma- 

s and under the same surroundings. 
stress or strain is put upon them 


hed Each human. carriage is 


| ndividually, and is subject to 
internal and exter- 
for it 


There is no 


conditions, 


ts very beginning is in 


while building. 


SeTvVvice 


rdizing of conditions of construc- 
and hence there can be no stand- 
The that, 


ome 2,000 days of fashioning, our 


ed product wonder is 


ages should hold so nearly true to 


genetic patterns, that there should 
ch small divergence from a median 


and that so few of them should 


t striking imperfections. However, 


practiced eve, some of the speci- 


enter the school room are a 


opsided, a few are exaggerated or 


ar in outline and there are occa- 
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James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene, 


Office of Education, Presents Striking Comparisons and 


Contrasts in ‘‘Carriages’’ 


sionally, carriages which are decidedly 


asymmetrical or misshapen. 


As others see us 


Likes and dislikes with reference to 


the appearance of man-made vehicles 
differ and stvles have changed, though for 
the performance of 
that of 


carriages 


practical purposes 


model may be as good as 


one 


another Fashions in human 


have also changed, as is evident from the 


accompanying pictures, according as one 


or another type has met the approval of 
theo- 


the stylists of the day for certain 


aesthetic reasons. 


retical or 





Good models according to: Meyer (I); 
Harless (II); and Staffel (III). 


Medical examiners of school children, 
being of practical mind, class carriages 
and despite the 
they 
usually find only three or four in a hundred 


as ‘good’ _ oF “poor,” 


hazardous process. of building 


to which they apply the second of these 


and which they think might 


mended to some advantage 


adje Lives, 
possibly be 


Even this small percentage of carriages 


will prebably serve the purpose of the 
owners through the usual span of ex 

tence as well as those that receive the 
stamp of approval. It is easy to find 


flaws, according to preconceived notions, 


examiner reporting ] percent and 


one 


another 99 percent of carriages as un- 


satisfactory 

In an age busy with classifying, and 
standardizing it was to be expected that 
the vehicles considered passable for all 
ordinary by these 


purposes inspectors 


would sooner or later be pigeonholed And 
so we have had classifications not only 
nder two but under three, under four, 


under five, and even under a dozen head 


ings, with letters, numbers, or adjectives 
expressing the degree of approbation or 


disapprobation of the examiner. 


There are disadvantages in being tall 
and there are disadvantages in being 
short There are disadvantages in being 
thin and disadvantages in being stout. 
Theoretically there may be disadvan- 
tages in being quite vertical and dis- 
advantages in being decidedly curve- 


linear but investigations have not proven 
that the 
works better than another or is connected 


normal carriage of one type 
with disfunctioning of the internal ma- 
for military 
services Only gross variations and asym- 
metrics of structure debar. In the draft 
for the World War only 56 men in 10,000 
were for this reason considered unfit for 
for 


and ‘‘ poise,’ 


chinery Kven strenuous 


service For purposes of parade 


appearance. of ‘‘smartness’’ 


whatever is meant by these words (we 
quote from the Army training regulations) 
there are other standards. However, the 
work of the world is not done in carriages 
on parade but in those which conform 


to their tasks. 
Parking the carriage 


On entering the schoolroom the child 


must, perforce, park his carriage for a 
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season. Tradition to the contrary. he 


seems none the worse for this experience 


even though the parking arrangements 
are often neédlessly ill-adapted for the 
purpose. There is no ey idence that 


structural shortcomings, found by the 


carriage inspectors previously mentioned 
are either caused, or made worse, by the 
school seat or desk Che vehicle is t 
so sleazy as all that It has a wondertf 

gift for adaptation and its assumption of 
a shape which we nmiay label ‘‘bad” is for 
its own preservation and its own good 
“The grotesque attitudes in whicl 
children sit or lie have a real purpost 


back of them, for the. 
tired muscles and let him 
quickly.” 

Nevertheless the school seat is intended 


f 


to conserve energy for other uses than 


the tiresome business of maintaining a 


vertical position and needless consump 
tion in this direction leaves a lesser fund 
for school work The school seat should 
be as fitting and restful as any seat can be 
(which is never for long) and the desk or 
table as suitable for its purposes as 
possible (though it is never quite suitable 
for all purposes 

Formal (or informal) stretching and 
restorative gymnastics after long sitting 
and bending over tasks are desirable and 


natural. Even animals stretch afte 


long maintenance of posture, 
Mechanics and upkeep 


No matter what its model the human 


‘arriage (according to human notions 
seems the most wasteful of mechanisms 
The man-made contrivance is built for 


stability and requires no outlay of energy 
for its mere existence whether standing 
orrunning. The human carriage, on the 
other hand, is the most topply of struc- 
tures and the more vertical its lines the 
more unstable it becomes It 
with a very 
upright on its hind 


involves a 


compares 


car, a long car, balanced 


wheels. Its main- 


tenance constant acrobatic 
performance 


and forth about a 


a continuous swaving back 


vertical axis, and it 
slumps in a heap with a moment’s remis 
sion of its outlay of energy Standing or 
sitting “the living subject is always in 
motion even when trying not to be so” 
and “‘there is ne posture of the body which 
can long be maintained without exhaus- 
tion.”” With the diminution of its stock 


of energy, which comes sooner or later in 


the day, according as the fund of energy 
is small or large, the carriage droops. Its 
relaxed in 


ever-tense elastic 


order to 


gZguvs are 


economize its. resources and 


permit renewal for another day. 
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Wear, tear, and repair 


The body according to Fisher may have 


the parts twisted or dented but with nor- 


mal usage it retains its original shape 


from hour to hour, and day to day, with- 
out overhauling. The marring of its out- 


lines affects its appearance but not its 


The 


shaped for each day by refueling and re- 


pertormal ce body Dy biology is 


pair which processes must be ample for 
the continuous stress and strain which is 


to be put upon it. The man-made vehi- 
cle maititains its original shape continu- 
through the strength and elasticits 


ously 


of the materials of which it is constructed 





Owner at work—carriage at rest; seat 
suitable enough. 


The human carriage is held to its genetic 
lines in defiance of the pull of gravity only 
so long as its fund of energy permits the 
precarious balancing of cushioned or lu- 
bone cushioned or lubri- 


bricated upon 


cated bone As its batteries run low the 
lines droop for the time into a less vertical 
restful pattern. If 


is inadequate the carriage may 


and more recondi- 
tioning 
not hold its shape for long even with the 
ambition to appear unnaturally tall or 


smart as a stimulus. Pride cannot. pre- 
vent for long the droop of an exhausted 
carriage any more than an electric dis- 
charge can animate an automobile which 


fuel. Nor 
human carriage be reconditioned by. the 


has consumed its can the 
mere conscious stretching and tightening 
of its 
those who have charge of such carriages 


supports. It is the business of 
to find the cause of the droop and remove 
it. Only 
tempt any reshaping to the original type 


then is it worth while to at- 


supplied by heredity and early experi- 


ence. It would be hopeless to add the 


additional strain of attempting to pro- 
duce a different form than nature it 
tended. 
A carriage which feels 
\ man-made carriage exhibits no signs 
of feeling. Except for collisions it is 


unaffected by its fellows It shows no 
outward signs of its internal condition 
It is not alive. The human carriage is 
subject to change according as its sup- 


porting guys are tightened or loosened by 


heightened or weakened emotional! dis- 


charge. No matter what the model, its 


lines are straightened by, or with, joy, 
or with, sorrow; stiffened by, 


or with, success, or relaxed by, or 


or bent by, 
with, 
disappointment. 

Does emotion produce posture or does 
posture beget emotion, as some psychol- 
ogists would have it? If the latter is the 
order then. we have some foundation for 
the pedagogical practice of attempting to 
teach an imitation by the pupil of the 
lofty air arid confident pose which we 
associate with success This seems desir- 
able, for at present the meek and humble 
only in theory Che 


inherit the earth 


school child who, for the time at least, 


carries his head high, his chin in and his 


shoulders square getsan A while his fellow 


with more ease and grace of carriage 
may receive less “‘ credit 
For purposes of art the carriage is 


portrayed as played upon by the feelings 
of the moment or as it is adapting itself 


Mere 


count 


to some activity. smartness or 


assertiveness does not unless such 


attitudes are reflected in the subject 
which is portrayed. It is grace and 
expression in which the artist is, or was, 
interested. 

No matter what the model, the car- 


riage may stand, on occasion, for a state 


of mind; but after all the main question 


for the owner is, Does it work? Does it 
run? When it comes to this there is 
slight choice in models Barring the 


deformed, there is no evidence that one 
type is more comfortable or serviceable 


than another. 


The carriage mender 


There is no evidence that the child can 
change his type of carriage any more than 
he can essentially modify his facial fea- 
built 


However, he can assume a smile 


tures; the carriage is not so badly 
as that. 
and he can, on occasion, carry his head 
higher and his shoulders broader if this 
is not already his habit. The elasticity of 
his carriage permits of such adaptation 
when on parade, if not in all seasons. 
Since the prevailing taste runs to military 
this often 


approximation, and 


or ‘‘smart’’ models, pose is 


recommended for 
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al educator knows how to 

g s to pass so far as it is possible. 
The possessor of a human carriage js 
ic He cannot exchange it for 
del. Whether or not his model 
current aesthetic approbation 
4 at least make the most of it 


to direct the care of 
that the 


attempt 
owner has 


time for daily re- 


and 


materiais 





Unposed, untrained American model. 
Some call it ‘‘fine’’; some ‘‘fair’’; 


some ‘‘good’’; some ‘‘not so good.”’ 


litioning if the original type is to be 


ma ained For the few  ill-finished, 
pel asvmmetrical, or damaged 
carriages special mechanical treatment 


ler the direction of a physician may 


+ 


ake them more presentable and more 


In other words 


carriage’, ‘‘posture’’, ‘stance’, 


hat vou will of the school child is, 
any other of his physical features, 

tcome of inheritance and early 
No two carriages are quite alike or 
alike. They vary in 


m median curvatures, 


will be out- 

with 

he majority are endowed, to more, 
less, vertical lineaments. 

\ few carriages are marred in the mak- 

g by misadventure or by disease. 

ling may be done by a physician 


ndition such vehicles. Aside from 


+ 
1 


exceptions there seems no relation 
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between the condition of the carriage and 


the well-being and well-working of its 


oecupant It is desirable to make them 
aS pleasing as po sible according to. the 
aesthetic ideas of the day 

Compared with man-made vehicles, 
and from a man-made point of view, the 
human carriage seems mechanically 


The 


equilibrium and to 


imi- 


possible. vehicle is. in unstable 


prevent collapse is 
constantly pulled back and forth, with 


continuous outlay of energy, about a 
vertical axis by its many muscular sup- 
With the ebb of 


earliest in 


ports energy, Which 


occurs those where least Is 
stored, the carriage droops to conserve 
that The 


modified 


energy natural model there- 


fore becomes temporarily by 


fatigue or illness and may. be habitually 


modified by continuous abuse or over- 


use Carriages in such condition can 


be restored by appropriate means but 


nly if preceded by adequate restoration 


of energy for maintenance 
School seats allow least wear of the 
carriage when most fitting and, for the 


sake of comfort and economy, such fur- 
niture should be supplied. 
We should make the most of the human 


carriage just as we should make the 
most of every other bodily feature by 
preventing or repairing serious faults 
and by due but not too obsequious con- 
sideration for the dictates of fashion 
Carriage tinkers will do well, however, 


to keep in mind that the type with which 


the child is endowed cannot be essen- 


tially changed and that it is more read- 


ilv preserved than restored 





The Detroit public schools are making 
extensive use of broadcasting to acquaint 
the public with the work of the schools 








Electrifying Education 





THE National Film Society of Canada 
has recently been established to increase 


coordination in the use of educational 


films through a central clearing house. 


Local chapters have been established in 


Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and Van- 
couver. 
Alice P. Sterner and W. Paul Bowden 


are coauthors of: A Course of Study in 
Motion Picture 
63-page teachers’ manual published by 
and Recreational Guides, 


Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Appreciation. It is a 


Educational 
125 Lineoln 


The American Council on Edueation 
recently announced that it plans to hold 
conference on educational 


Washington, 


a national 
broadcasting in December 


10-12, 1936. 


The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Avenue, New York City, has recently 
published the Educational Film Catalog 
which includes an annotated list of 1,100 
of the that are 
available at the present time. Price, $2. 


best films on education 


The income of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation during 1935 amounted to 


$12,500,000, according to report. 


The Central Council for School Broad- 
casting of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, London, England, has published 
a 24-page bulletin entitled Broadcasting 
in the Senior High School (¥. J. Schonell) 
in which the author explains how he uses 
and evaluates broadcast lessons prepared 
by the Central Council. 

Under the direction of Russell Gregg a 
conference on the use of radio and motion 
pictures in education will be held at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana, June 24 
and 25 

A compilation of the returns on the 
National Audio-Visual Survey being con- 
ducted by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation shows that two-thirds of the school 
the United States use radio 
programs sometimes in school. 


systems in 
Approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the total number of 
schools reporting indicate that they use 
radio programs often. The reports show 
that intermediate and junior high school 
grades make more extensive use of pro- 
grams than do primary and senior high 
school groups. 


Dr. Waldo Abbott, director of broad- 
casting at the University of Michigan, has 
recently completed a textbook on broad- 
casting to be used as a text in college 
classes. 


Cune M. Koon 
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Urban and Rural School Expenditures 





Lester B. Herlihy, of the Statistical Division, United 
States Office of Education, Presents Some Striking 


Comparisons in School Finance 





Comparative average ex pe nditures per pupil in urban and. rural schools, 1933 $4 
VARIATIONS in the total current 


expenditure per pupil in urban and CURRENT EXPENSE ITEMS 


, towns, 
stems 





rural schools as shown in the ac- =5 ok s ze = 
companying table, column 9, are =" =s Ss s |& |e z 
as great as 245 percent for urban S225| € » |e : é 3 is a 
schools and 318 percent for rural Sde8| s 5 , a |$5e| 3 2 ss se 
schools in different sections of the £se - 5 = = = a BFS 2 — 5° 3 
country. Such outstanding varia- ce "|aia)é&\s le = eS |S |x Sse 
tions show the need for a more uni- 
> , : 1 2 4 > 6 7 s 9 10 11 12 
formly adequate system in the fi- 
nancing of the public schools over  ,, England 
° Maine New mpshire 
the nation. eS 
owe 5 ett Rhode Islan 
The length of the school term Connecticut 
. ; a Urbar 11 $4.48 |$83. 38 $9, 41 , 38 $4.06 ($2.25 $ rT; is RS ¢ 
(column 12) varies 15 days or 9 per- “ Rura 83 | 2.61 | 52.23 | 5.38 | 2.02 | 11.74 | 1.49 8.4 5.| 44.'8 1.9 
. iddle Atlantic 
cent for urban schools and 33 days New York, Pennsylvania, 
. "a New Jersey Mary 
or 23 percent for rural schools in ind, Delaware 
ee a Urbar 11 | 3:83 | 97.08 | 8.68 | 2.76 | 2.62 | 6,72] 121.69! .64.| 64.28 189.3 
different sections To adjust the Rura 12 | 2.94 | 53.82 | 5.60 | 1.90 | 1¢.32 | 1.44 75. 02 $2 | 42. 28 77.4 
. én ‘ I t North Central 
cost figure for this difference in West. Virginia, Ohio, In 
. : lana llinois, Michi 
length of term, the daily cost. and _gan, Wisconsin 
a kas = rbal 23 | 2.70 | 63.92 |10.66 | 2.48 315 {2.38 | 85. 3 1s | 47. 76 178. ¢ 
cost for a uniform term of 100 days Rural 3} 1.48 | 43.84 | 7.36 | 2.41 | 6.21 | 1.26 | 62.4 7.2 67 
. . re West Nor Central 
are given in columns 10 and 11 Minnesota, Iowa, M 
mr . , ouri, North Dakota 
These are, basically, the more com- South Dakota, Ne 
. te ‘ ka, Kansa 
parable figures fliven 1n the table, Urbar 8 | 3.06 | 60.64 | 9.40 | 3.39 2.89 {8 79, BE 44 43.8 82 9 
° hi ; Rura 70 | 2.28 | 44.75 | 7.91 | 2.18 | 6.28 91 64 38 8. 4¢ 67.2 
and indicate the inadequacy ol South Atlantic 
. ey" 3 i Virginia, North Carolina 
educational! opportunities In Many Georgia, South Caro 
. Florida 
sections. Urbar 10 | 1.24 | 42.12 | 3.77 | 1.92 60 31 19. OF 29 | 28. 6 74 3 
Rura 55 1.22 | 23.48 1.72 SS 3. 35 51 s1. if 2 20.78 49.9 
: 4 : | ft Sol Centr 
In the comparisons of per pupil eutuaicy, Tennessee. Als 
4 . » bama, Mississippi 
costs for the six major items of cur- Urbat " 10 | 1.59 | 41.50 | 4.34) 1.33) .63| .74| 50 28 | 27.87.) 179.9 
. . Rura &] 1. 03 8. 30 60 31 3. 93 O4 24. fi 7 17 144 
rent expenses for all sections CoOM- — west south Ceniral . ; ; 4 
, - 5 , Arkansas, Louisiana, Ok 
bined (columns 3 to 8, inclusive, at on Rg me 
. ° ° Urbar i4 1. 52 45. 09 4. 54 1. 60 13 9 9 0. 68 76.9 
the end of the table) it is noticeable Rural 11371) 9008 |212|121| «onl e0| 34 os | 1 a3 
: : Mountair 
that for every item except coordi- ei, Sen ue 
a ee one ming, Colorado, Nev 
nate activities and auxiliary agen- Menino, Aviacsa’ Utah. 
° Nevad 
cies the urban schools spent more Urbar 26 |. 2.65 | 59.08 | 7.33 |.2.92 | 1.93 | 1.90] 75.8 12.) 42.4 178. 6 
° . ° Rut 4 2.10 | 54.67 | 7.8 2. 25 9.53 | 1.45 77.8 44 2 75. 2 
than twice as much per pupil as did pacific. ne 
rn Washington, Oregon, Cali 
the rural schools. The rural schools Sa — = 
7 “1: ° Urbar . 22 | 3.70 | 82.76 | 9.37 | 3.72 3.78 | 1.99 | 105. 32 57 57. 49 183. 2 
spent more for auxiliary agencies Rural : 21 | 2.47 | 52.03 | 8.40 |.2.97 7.94 . 60 73. 41 42 | 41.52 176. 8 
° All sections 
because transportation cost is the Urban 145 | 3.02 | 66.98 | 8.77 2.82 | 291/192} 86.42) .48) 47 181.7 
Rural 440) 1.43 | 30. 7¢é . 46 1. 21 52 72 43. 1 28 27 %. 2 


largest part of this item. 
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Surveys of Youth 





NE of the evidences of a growing 
conce}r! over the situation ol 


vouth is the considerable number 


which during recent 


conducted investigations into 


conditions, needs, and interests of 

g people The United States Office 
cation, through its Committee on 

Youth Problems, a year or more ago 
to assist communities desiring to 


ch studies In the undertaking, 


t was made to secure information 
irding investigations completed or in 
Attention is invited to the Summary of 

( iracteristics of Youth Surveys here- 
t resented The reader should not 


lists all the 


have been made of youth 


ide that this summary 


makes no mention of 


or instance, 


Vs i? rogress or of 


surveys for 


ech data were gathered before 1933 '; 


eover, it must be realized that. many 
while studies which have been 
le, have not been circulated through 


ted or otherwise duplicated reports 


surveys, of which copies were 
red through a rather’ thorough 
iss f sources, are included in the 


Most of the surveys are made in and 
cal communities such as cities, 
nties, or.school districts. Eight of 


4 


studies reported are in the nature of 
State surveys, although it needs to be 
mind that many. of those classi- 

as State surveys included a number 
communities within a State, but made 
attempt to secure an adequate sample 
he youth resident in the entire State. 


e last column of the summary is 


some suggestion regarding the 


er of communities participating and 
mber of voung people enumerated 


Various survey Ss. 


Considerable variety exists in the 

es of youth from whom information 

secured. Judgment may be gained 

f the surveys listed are parts of a series 

tudies of similar character to those listed have 

le, for instance, in Denver, in Minneapolis 

the State of Minnesota. The time limitation 

aused omission of reference to the notable 

tudies which have been made from time ti 

luates from the high schools of Oakland, 
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Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Edu- 


cation, Office of Education, 


Presents Some of the 


Characteristics of Youth Surveys 


on this point from the titles given to 


the publications and from the data in the 
headed ‘Those 
Ten of the studies were limited to high- 
} 


colum! enumerated.” 


i001 graduates and two included also 


sc 

those who had attended or completed 
courses in higher’ institutions Five 
dealt only with out-of-school youth 


Four considered unemployment the cen- 
ter of the problem—so much so that the 
enumeration was made for the primary 
purpose of securing information on the 


unemployed. Eight are limited to rural 


youth. In only ten cases reported in 


that 


selected on 


6a %, . . 
the “Summary” can it be said 


those enumerated were not 


some such basis as amount of school 


training, present school attendance, un- 
employment, or residence in rural regions; 
and among the 10 a number made no 
attempt to secure an enumeration which 
could be 
sample of the entire youth population of 
the community or of the State. Without 


prejudice to the many excellent findings 


defended as a representative 


of the surveys it may be said that most of 


them show a special interest in some 


group or class of youth rather than in 
the entire youth population. 

In the matter of ages of those studied it 
appears that the ages 15 to 29 encompass 
all who are usually regarded as belonging 
to the youth group. Many of the surveys 
stop their enumeration with 24 or 25 as 
the upper age limit In the surveys of 


high-school graduates the follow-up usu- 


ally was made within 1 vear after 
graduation from high school; conse- 
quently, those reporting were in most 


cases about 19 or 20 vears old 

The subjects of inquiry are numerous 
Some of the surveys report information 
on such matters as church and civic inter- 
ests.of the young people, the responsibil- 
ities which they take around the home, 
the sources of their spending money, the 
guidance services which they have en- 
joyed, the effects which the depression 


has had upon them, their marital status, 


place of residence and mobility of resi 


their health, and their attitudes 


ce hee 
toward drinking, war, work, school, and 


other subjects The greatest number of 


the inquiries, however, center around 


three important areas, namely, school, 


employment, and use of leisure time 
The questions related to education aim 
to get data on such subjects as present 
attendance in school, number of vears out 
of school or age at time of quitting school, 
last school grade completed, amount of 
school training since leaving high school, 
and future educa- 


vocational training, 


tional plans.. Data asked for on employ- 
ment and unemployment include present 
occupation, usual occupation, length of 
time in present job, working hours and 
pay, number of different jobs held, length 
of time unemployed, desire for work, 
efforts made to secure work, and occupa- 


The 


and use of 


tion desired. inquiries regarding 


recreation leisure time are 


directed. toward learning what recrea- 


tional activities these young people en- 
gage in most frequently, how they use 
their spare time in general, their reading 
interests, and the types of recreation 
which they desire. 

The specific questions asked on the 
various topics differ greatly among the 
surveys. The modifications and qualify- 


ing statements which are brought into 


subject in dif- 
different 


questions on the same 


ferent surveys result in widely 
information being secured. 
rom what has been stated in earlier 
paragraphs it may well be surmised that 
the drawing of general conclusions from 
the data presented in the various survevs 
is an uncertain undertaking. It is 
difficult to add the findings of one survey 
to those of any other and come out with 
regarded as 
both. In the 


procedures 


a sum which can be rep- 
data 
used for 


securing the data and in the tabulations 


resentative of 
gathered, in the 


of results, practices are so varied that, 


while general judgments may issue 
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from examination of the findings, pooling haps, the inquiries are made only of those the implication in these surveys is clea 




















of data statistically is hazardous unless who have been graduated from high that some agency must take respor 
the reader can be informed concerning the school More often, however, the sur- sibility. also for those who are not in 
features of incomparabi itv which exist Ve s went out to gather data either on school The schoolman needs t broaden 
Interest in vouth out of school is a all uuith, regardless of high-school his horizon to include this large group 
unmistakable characteristic of the sur graduation, or specifically on that part In comprises not only those w have 
vevys. Communities are not asking so of the youth population which is out of been graduated but also that far more 
many questions about those who ar chool numerous army—those who have dropped 
still in school; their well-being is to a his interest in out-of-school vouth Is out or are about to withdray By and 
considerable extent taken for granted one which should not be passed over large these latter are the ones who have 
The coneern is for those who are not lightly by the educator. The people of not been appealed to by tl type olf 
school. Frequently, too frequently pet the United States have shown a disposi-. services offered. They constitute a prob- 
, tion to place upon the secondary school lem to society and they present a problem 
2In a forthcoming pul n of the U. S. Office responsibility for educating ever increas- in educational planning since their needs 
of Education entitled “Youth—Community Sur ing percentages of the youth of the land are not met by the schools as now 
veys”’ will be found diss f results from inde , . . 
. seebor a While all realize that the educational organized. 
pendently conducted sur\ is well as from surve ; : 
conducted cooperatively by 13 communitie service offered to those in attendance is 
sections of the Natior not all that can be desired or hoped for, 
Summary of Characteristics of Youth Surveys 
rime information was 
Author or ager tle , Fines 0 Wa hose enumerated : é 
secured 
Connecticut State | ple ent Y hit rch of I November 1933-—October Under 25 years of | Report on 43,106 re rant state 
Service Author Eileen Ker 1934 age and national reemy ent ffice 
nedy in Connecticut 
Connecticut State Department of | Graduate f 23 H hoc October 1934—December | High-school gradu 10,922 -high-scho graduate r 
Education Author au 3) } } 1935 ates viewed 
Collier 
University of Denver ar Denver Graduates f De el Higt Reported in May 1934 do 1,171 reports for j t 
public schools Scl f 1929 and 19 1933 
Indiana Governors ( ior Indiar Y out! irve 3 Ages 16-24 Interview method used ng 
on. Unemployment Relief and data regarding 157 ing people of 
Indianapolis put chor Indianapoli rt repre 
percent cToss ect I I ] I est 
ages in Indianaypx 
Indiana Governor Commission Jasper ( inty Youth Surve 135 lo Interviews wit! O58 ing eople 
on Unemployment Relief and reported A representative mple 
Jasper County Ir public of the youth populat 
schools 
Iowa State Planning Boar Au A Surve f Out-of-School Rura Probably. 1934 Ages 15-25 1,597 rural out-of 
thor: J. A. Starrak Youth in lowa communities interviewe 
Breathitt County (K Planning What High-School Bo ind | Spring, 1934 High-school pupils 318 boys and girls enr gt 
Council G I Breathitt County schools and I I f 
Want to Be il Want. te Breathitt ¢ 
Kr 
Baltimore Public Report Follow-Up of Gradu February 1934 High-school gradu- | 1,419 graduates of Febru and June 
Senior High Sel | ites 1933, reported 
Do Report on F< w-Up of Gradu April and October 1934 Junior high school 1,166 graduates of Februar June 
ite Junior High Schools graduates 1934, reported 
Do Follow-Up of Withdrawa September 1933 to March | Withdrawals from | 1,495 junior and senior ‘ Ol 
or nd Senior Higl 934 high schools pupils interviewed | ins¢ 
Massachusetts Depar ent f Repor n the Censu f Unen in. 2. 1934 All ages Census on em] ¢ t 
Labor and Industri ment in M chusett ployment of entire pulatior the 
State 
Norwood (Mass.) pul Status of June 1934 High-Schoo 1935 Hizh-school gradu Follow-up study of 23 ing people 
te ates 10 months after the vere g lated 
from high scl 
Author: Rachel stut I W hat y [ 133 or 1934 Ages 16-24 Interviews of appr r 2 irs 
with each of 506 1 t 
Detroit, Mich 
Minneapolis public schoe A Follow-Up Study of the Grad May 1935 High-school gradu Study of 2,511 graduate fwhom 2,447 
( ’ of June Q34 ites reported 
Minnesota State Department of | The Status of the June 134 | June 1935 do Study of 18,847 
Education Author I J High-School Graduate One 17,532 reporte 
Berning and Margaret Wulff Year After Their Gradu 
june } 
Committee of which G. W. Diemer | Study of Unemployment Among | 1935 High-school gradu- | Study covers 4 school year 130-34 
was chairman High-Scho Graduates, Col ates, college stu- and includes 61,277 high-school! grad 
ege Student ind (¢ eve dents, college uates, 6,357 eollege tudent 
Missour graduates drawals), and 6,280 college graduates 
< C'ontinued on next page| 
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Summary of Characteristics of Youth Surveys—Continued 
, ’ ne ir format on was — caine P ‘. 
ie secured ’ 
Au 1H Hu 4 Study of the Graduats f the 1Y34-3 ~<+--- High-schor radu Reports from 560 high-school graduates 
Springfield, M Senior Higt stes 
School for the Years 1929, 19 
ind 1933 
Vocational Agriculture The Educational Needs of the 1985... .ccca- --0- Ages 14-2 Study of 6,232 out-of-school farm boys 
Out-of-School Group of Farn n 66 communities 
Boys in Nebraska 
lersev State Department of Report on A Survey of Gradu 1934. ....2--2--- w= =-+-e- Ciraduate Interviews conducted with 485 gradu 
Put nstruction, Vocational ates of the Elizabet) Voca ites of the classes from: 1921 to 1933 
) 7 tional School for B 
\ re Council of New York rhe Unemployed Youth of New 935 ecccesecccccccce Ages 16-24 A l-percent straight sample of the 
Cit Author: Ellen Nathalie York City (Preliminary youth population 
VI hew 
Mount Vernor N. ¥ public Survey of Youtl 1935 Aves 17-2 Study of 676 young men 
irtment of rural social organ Interests, Activitie ind Prot 1933 and 1934 . Ages 20 Report of interviews with 300 young 
at ~Cornell University lems of Rural Young Folk women and 307 ycung men living on 
\ ! W 4 Andeison, farms and in villages with a popula 
Mildred B Thurow, Willis tion ef 2,500 or less n Cenessee 
Kerr County, N. ¥ 
Department of rural social organ Rural Youtt Their Activities April to June 1935......... Aves 2y Interviews with 1,105 rural young 
of Cornell University Interests, and Problems people in Tompkins County, N. ¥ 
Author: W. A. Anderson 
Fenn ¢ ege Progress Report on the Survey 1934 and 1935.............- High-sehe gradu Preliminary report on 1,189 graduates 
of High-School (rraduates ites in the classes of 1920, 1082, and 1934 
Preliminary from 5 Cleveland high schools 
rd, Dayton, Ohio Occupational Characteristic SRP Ssccccccece All ages Census of all persons in Dayton and 
Study Montgomery County, Ohio. Some 
of the findings are for representative 
samples of the population 
I f education, Dayton, Ohio.| Youth Census (Preliminary 1935 — Ages 16-24 Interviews with more than 6,000 young 
people reported 
Penr inia State Employment 4 Study of Unemployment 1934 to Mar. 1, 1935...... Graduates of high Includes 2,200 graduates during the 
ervice, Williamsport, Pa Among High-School and Col school colleges period 1929 to 1934 
lege Graduates in Lycoming ind technical 
County, Pa schools 
Emergency relief project, Wil A Study of the Class of 1924 of | 1934 or 1935_........... Study of cla of | Results of interviews with 140 gradu 
port Pa Direeted by the Williamsport High School 1924 ates and €9 nongraduates of the class 
r. Shumar of 1924 in Williamsport (Pa.) High 
School 
put chools A Report of a Survey of Youtl (a ee Ages 12-2 Interviews with 3,412 young people 
Not in School who had left the schools during the 
preceding 4 years 
West Virginia State Department | Survey of Out-of-School Farn Not indicated_.......... Ages 14-2 Data presented for 783 farm boys resid 
f Education, Vocational Divi Boys ing in 19 communities 
gy department, Uni Douglas County (W Rural 934 and 1935..... er Ages 15-98 Questionnaire study of S57 young 
ersit f Wisconsin Author Youth Survey people living on farms or in villages 
F. Wileder of Douglas County, Wis 
tural extension service of | Interests and Needs of Rural ee iments Ages 15-29 Data secured from questionnaires re 
University of Wisconsin Youth in Wood County, Wis turned by 2,176 rural young people 
ithors: E. L. Kirkpatrick and of Wood County, Wis 
nes M. Boynton 
Milwaukee Vocational School Survey of Employment and | Feb. 5-6, 1934. High-school gradu Interviews with 1,757 graduates in the 
School Status of Milwaukee ites class of June 1933, from 9 Milwaukee 
High-School Graduates, Class high schools 
of June 1933 











Serving the Cause of Education ence and new developments may re- 


, ; uire, shot assure effective dischg : . 
[¢ onclude d from pag 268 | = re ho ud a ure ‘ ff . ul . disc h ares 
‘ of our service to the cause of education 
ers teach or supervisors supervise, ment of function, but we do believe that 
kind of school supplies purchased and it is a workable and, for the present, 


f pe of school buildings built, should adequate basis for smooth cooperation of Meetings 


be determined, we think, by the pur- our faculty. It also assists materially in , 
r 4) . : Le pe A MERICAN COLLEGE PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 
és of the school and the conception of | organizing our courses and other activi- Boston, Mass., June 25-27 
ace In the social order. Our staff ties so that all functions will receive AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. Philadelphia, 
ction in assisting schools with these ample and sympathetic attention. Pa., August 16-23 
t4 Sail , or : NAaTIO pt »N ASSOCIATION. Portland, Oreg., 
ters will be similarly related We also believe that a vigorous and ATIONAL EDUCATION Assotlaten - 


June 27-July 2 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING 
have said the last word in this state- amended from time to time as experi- EDUCATION. Madison, Wis., June 23-26 


We do not believe for a moment that balanced development of this program, 
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Documents, Governme . ) ,W ( 
ScHoo. Lire is indexed Readers’ G 
Periodical Literature, Education Index, a 
recommended in the A can: Library As 
ciation’s “Periodi: for the Small Librar 


STAFF MEMBER HONORED 


Organization of the Lalor Foundatio! 
to promote scientific research and pur 
recently been ar 


suit of the arts, has 


nounced as a new 


COT poratior 


from a bequest of $400,000 will be used 


fel owships, go 


for professorships and 


recognition to mature scholars of demo: 


strated ability. Recipients of awards for 
the coming academic vear are to bear 
nounced at an early date, it is reported 
Establishment of this foundation is a 
tribute to Mrs. Anna 
the United States Office of 
and the late John ¢ 
It was their brother, the 
Lalor, Washington, D. ¢ 
$400,000 bequest. 
A board of trustees and an 
board 


Lalor Burdick, ol 
Education, 
Lalor, a brothe 


late William A 


who made. the 


advisor\ 


have been appointed and these 
boards are composed of noted men and 


women in these fields 
PROMISE YOURSELF 


President J. E. Ament of National 
Park Seminary wrote the. following mes- 
sage for his teachers 
nothing can dis 


To talk healt! 


“To be so strong that 


turb your peace of mind 
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NAaADDPLNesSS and prosperity to every one 
friends ‘feel 


them ro 


ou meet To make 


your 


Half Billion Drop 


something ir 


XPENDITURES for pub- 


nAK¢ Jur optimism come true liely 


supports i elementary, 
ro think of the best. to work only for 


best 


her educatior 


secondary, and | 


ne Des and to expect only the decreased from $2. 156.985. 1 10 i: 


To be ist as enthusiastic about the 1931-32 to $1.940.133.253 





iccess of others as you are about your 1933-34, a decrease of $516,851.- 
ow lo forget the mistakes of the past 887 or 21 percent What will the 
nd pre on to greater achievements of figures for 1935-36 tell? More 
the future To give so much time to the encouraging news, we believ 


ement of voursell 





that vou have | 


iv He too large for WOITY, 
fear, and too ALL 


happy to permit the presence of trouble 





no time to criticise others 


too noble 
SIDES IMPORTANT 


for anger, too strong for 


{mong resolutions adopted b the 


lo t rt well of vourself and proclaim \ 
Nati al C sTeSS arents and ach- 
this fact to the world not in loud words, wer — of Pai leach 
r P34} ers at it “ecent ‘Onvention is. th fol- 
but in great deeds Co live in the faith at Ws TI ce e fol 


; ; lowing one of particular interest to com- 
that the world is on vour side so long as 


: unities deve ing Ubi or s 
nite ites teil ti Slee. lena tiaee fe Ge, Se, muniti | loping p ic forum 
’ j , = s ‘hildre according § t« 
From thé Su pe ntendent’s Bulletins, Adult und) «chil - wccording ) 
7 ’ their ability to 1 rstal should have 
Fort Smith. Ark.. Public Schools heir abilit: o under and, } | lave 
opportunity to know ali sides of impor- 


CONFERENCE REPORT tant public questions, and school build- 

ings should ‘be available for such pur- 

| view of the growing interest in poses. We believe that teachers should 
comparative education, states Dr. I. L. be allowed freedom to present a sides 


<andel, Columbia University, in a report with impartiality 


of the proceedings of the second meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Compara- 


held in Wash- 


that the 


HOPKINS ON LOG 


tive Edueation,' recently 
ingtor ‘it was recommended 


Division of 


Mark Hopkins was inducted 100 years 
Education. of ago as the president ol Will 
College (Mass.), a truly national figure 


and an 


Comparative fourth ams 


d States Office of Education be 
that it 


expanded in order may be in a outstanding college president 


better position to meet the increasing of his time. His fame was further 
demands placed upon it extended when President James \ 
The Conference also expressed itself as Garfield in his’ well-know1 0? mot 


defined a college as ‘‘a student on one 
end of a log and Mark Hopkins on the 
Williams College will 


his centennial next October \ program 


favoring creation of positions of educa- 


tional and cultural attachés in foreign 


Cou! ries It 


1) Ty J \\ 


endorsed a plan outlined other.”’ celebrate 


Studebaker, | nited States 


(Commissionet of Education, for the of activities on the Campus, feature a Ds 


. ‘ S "i@s ‘ os sc heing lan j 
development of a radio program to bring historical pageant is being planned 


to the (merican public a better knowl- 


BYPRODUCTS 


edge and understanding of the cultures 


of the Latin-American countries. = Si 
Things we definitely set about to do 


\ resolution was passed expressing ap- 


: are no doubt often important Yet we 
Institute 


preciation to the International 


pause to wonder if.some of the things we 


of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


never set about specifically to do may not 


sit ror 


initiating the series of. Educa- 


be equally far-reaching our daily walk 


Yea DOORS 


r y 
onal 


with life. Every day brings its many 


N 9, May 1936, byproducts. They are important 


Office of Education 








SCHOOL YEARS COME AND GO 


A delightful summer to you readers of School Life! With this issue 
School Life completes its ‘‘school year,’’ too. But the September number 


will greet you by the time schools open again. 
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The Social Security Act 





N JANUARY 


25,000,000 


1937, approximately 


workers will be affected 


the Federal program of old-age 
iities provided for in the Social 
~ ritv Act Approximately 7,500,000 
s } the first week in June, this 


vere protected by the 13 State 


plovment-compensation laws al 


passed rhis is a little over 40 
total that will be covered 
in the 


e Federal-State 


cent of the 


every State [ nion cooperates 


program of unem 


ment compensation provided for in 


Social Security Act A total of 
778,351 persons, 572,424 aged individuals, 
84,803 dependent children, and 21,124 
| persons, were receiving aid. under 

e nublic-assistance program of the 


These numbers are 


States 


| Security Act 


soca 


reasing hew 


continually as 
of the 


ivail themselves Federal social- 


rity program 
These are the realistic facts following 


signing of the Social Security Act 


the President on August 14, 1935 
On that dav, the United States ‘‘came 
age’’ in the social-economic sense and 


its place among the adult nations 


he world which have for many years 
ognized their responsibilities to various 


tegories of individuals 


Main divisions 


or simplification, the provisions of 
Social Security Act can be_ broken 
nto three main divisions. As _ in- 
cated above, one deals with old-age 
enefits, one with unemployment com- 


nsation, and one with public assistance 
the care of the needy aged, the needy 
1, and dependent 


CSE COT 


Social Security Board. In _ addition, 
re are certain revenue, health, and 
velfare measures in the act which are 


iministered by other Federal agencies. 
The old-age benefit plan of the Social 


Securitv Act 
tatute 


is the only feature of the 


which is entirely Federal in 


iracter With the exception of a few 


ipations, among them agricultural 


ibor, maritime service, domestic service, 


wage earner who has not now 


iched the age of 65 may later become 


gible for benefits. Upon retirement 
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children. All of 
under the jurisdiction of the 


Provisions of the 


Federal 


Social Security Act Are 


Described by Rose Feld, of the Social Security Board’s 


Informational Service 


at the age of 65, providing the retirement 
comes not earlier than 1942 when old-age 


benefits go into effect, a worker will 
receive a monthly benefit for the re- 
mainder of his life ranging from $10 to 


$85 per month The size of the benefit 


will depend upon the amount of wages 


which he has earned subsequent to 


1936. Therefore, of two workers re 


ceiving the same wages during a year, 


the man who reaches the age of 65 in 
30 vears will be entitled to larger benefits 
than the one who reaches the retirement 
because the first man will 


total 


age in 10 vears, 


bave earned a much larger sum 


after 1936 
Among other features in the Federal 


annuity plan is a provision for small 


lump-sum payments, likewise measured 
by wages earned, which will be paid to a 
death. These 


lump-sum payments begin in 1937 


man’s estate upon his 

Although it will eventually cost a great 
deal of money to pay these old-age bene 
fits, it is not contemplated that any new 
deficit will be created in the Treasury, for 
the Social Security Act levies three sepa- 
rate taxes to bring revenue to the Federal 
One of 
employers of eight or 


Government. these, a tax on 
more, is already 
accruing and is described in the follow- 
ing. The 


accrue until January 


two do not. begin to 
1937. 


at that time, a worker on a job will pay 


other 
Beginning 


a Federal income tax of 1 percent of his 
to $3,000 a 
tax rate will apply up to 1940, when it will 


wages up vear. The same 
advance by one-half of 1 percent every 3 
years until it reaches 3 percent in 1949 
It remains 3 percent thereafter. 

Also beginning next year, employers of 
these workers will pay excise taxes on 
their pay rolls, at the same rate as that 
employees and with the same 


that is, the tax 


paid by 
income limitations; 
starts at 1 percent in 1937 and advances 
to 3 percent in 1949 


worker on the pay 


It is paid on the 
wages of every roll, 


but no tax is levied on that portion of a 


$3,000 


In other words, if a man makes 


worker’s earnings which exceeds 
a year 
$5,000 a vear from one employer, he and 
his emplover pay a tax on only $3,000 
Unlike the old-age benefit plan which 
is Federal in administration, the unem 
ployment compensation program of the 
Social Security Act, which has been called 
a Federal-State 


for complete functioning upon 


cooperative program, 
depends 
State participation 

An excise tax 


The |] ederal 


excise tax on 


Government imposes an 


every employer who for 
some portion of 20 weeks in the year has 
had 


exceptions in 


S or more workers on his pay roll 
occupations generally 
similar to those mentioned under the old- 
age benefit provisions are included under 
this tax. For the vear 1936, the Federal 
tax is 1 pereent of the pay roll; for 1937, 
2 percent; and for 1938 and thereafter, 
3 percent 

This Federal tax is levied on employers 
State. It 


howev er, 


in every will be collected in 
full, 


those States which have passed no unem- 


only from employers in 


ployment compensation laws meeting 


certain requirements for approval as 
designated in the Social Security Act 
According to the provisions of the 
Act, States 
approved legislation benefit in two ways: 
Employers. in States may get 
credit up to 90 percent of the Federal tax 
they pay their 
Stajg unemployment compensation fund. 
In addition, the State, upon meeting a 


Social Security which pass 


these 


for contributions into 


few administrative requirements which 
are checked by the Social Security Board, 
receives a Federal grant to meet all 
proper administration costs. 


This means that a State with a law to 


protect its qualified workers during 
periods of unemployment need pay no 
more for this legislation than a State 


which has no such law. In the approved 


[Concluded on page 296| 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Music 
Operettas for the Elementary Grades 
based on State-supplied phonograph rec 
ords, prepared by Blanche E. Toy 


Issued by State Department of Educa 


tion of Louisiana. Baton Rouge, La 
1936.] 

28 p. (Bulletin no. 317 

Contains three operetta } it e the song 
dances, and singing games of the f plies 

set 


Grades 


Boston. 


Music in the Junior High School 
7-9) by Karl Wilson Gehrkens 
C. C. Birchard & Co., ¢193¢t 


228 p. (The New Laurel Library 
Intended for teachers and super rs of mus n the 
junior high school and teachers in training 


Baltimore, ‘‘Cradle of Municipal Musie’ 


(Revised Edition) by Kenneth S. Clark 
Republished by the citv of Baltimore, 
1936. 

39 p._ illus. 

The story of the development: of muni 


Baltimore. 
International Relations 
(Other 


Them 


composition 


For Better Understanding of 
Peoples and Good Will Toward 
Projects: Literature and 


and community pro 
Relations 


Council of 


West Sixty 


classes, Assembly 
grams. The 
Committee of the National 
Teachers of English, 211 
eighth St., Chicago, III 

43 p. Mimeog. 
10 cents each. 


International 


Sulletin 2 


$1.00 per dozen. 


issembly programs, extr 


Includes classroom units 
curricular activities, commur operation projects 
suggestions: books, essays, songs, plays, periodi 
book lists for children 

Must Act, by Francis Bowes 
World Peace Fou , 8 West 


New York, ¢1936. 80 p 


Americé 
Sayre. 
Fortieth St., 


(World Affairs Pamphlet, no. 13 35 
cents. 
Contents: Why foreign trade The cost of self-con 


The program ir 
Amer 
reements A 


tainment.—-The American progra! 
action 
ica must act 


June 12, 1934. 


lism 


The menace of economic nation 
Appendix, Trade Ag 
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Curriculum Units 


Action, a 
by Helen 


[nor 


guide for the social 
Halter 
Publishing: Co., 1936. 


530 pp ~ 
Preser leveloped in the iboratory school of 
¢ ege, for use in high school 

Wild Flower Roads to Learning, by Carl 

D Dunear Sacramento, California 

State Department of Education, 1936. 

14 | illus Science Guide for Elemen- 

tary Schools, vol ~$ no S 15 cents 

From Division of Textbooks and Pub- 

icati California State Dept. of Edu- 

CATIO 

l're ri the wild flower f California, bu 
uggs yns for flower study suitable 

Workbooks 


Ditto, Ine 


Chicago, 


Blvd., 
is publishing a series of work- 


Harrison at Oakley 


books, maps, graph charts, ete., printed 
in Ditto reproducing ink They are 
“master” copies, which. will. reproduce 


one hundred or more copies on a Ditto 


machine, or any other gelatine or hecto- 
graph duplicator 

Yearbooks 
The Fourth Yearbook of School Law, 


1936, with a supplement How to Find the 
School 
M. M. Chambers, 
Washington, D. C. 


Law Edited and published by 


744 Jackson Place, 


154 p. $1.00 


Analyzes and reviews the court decisions, State and 


Federal, involving school law for 1935, with a guide 


ources and tools for finding the school law 


Democratic Participation in Adminis- 
Kighth Yearbook of the Depart- 


School 


tration 
ment of 
Michigan Education 
Lansing, Mich., 
Association, 1936] 


Elementary Principals, 
1935. 


Education 


Association, 


Michigan 


132 p. $1.00 


Consists of three parts: The philosphy underlyin 


teacher 
Detroit, Roy il 


participation; current practices in 


schools, such a 


participation in city 


Grand R api is, etc 


appraisal 
The Constitution 


The Constitution of the United States, 
edited with notes and charts, by William 


R. Barnes, with an introduction reprinted 


from An Outline of American Go 


verh- 


ment by Wallace S. Sayr New York, 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., ¢1936 
44 p. 25 cents. 

he text of the Constitution wit! ipplement 
information and useful charts showing organization of 


the National Government 


IF UTTERER 


Recent Theses 


A LIST of the recently 
in education, whic! 
the Office of 


interlibrary loan. 


most received 


theses may be bor- 


rowed from Edueation. on 


BEACH, GLADYS. Study of the vocational interests 
ind abilities of the senior women of Syracuse Univer 
sity in the class of 1933-34. Master's 193 Syracuse 
University. 95 p. ms 

BUCKLEY, RALPH B. Distance from home t chool 
is a factor influencing certain phases of the. supervised 
practice program of boys takir cational agriculture 
in the high schools of West Virginia in 1932-3 Ma 
ter’s, 1935. West Virginia University. 50 | 


Outdoor museums and na 


BURSTEIN, MARTIN A 


ture trails Bachelor’s, 193 New York State College 
of Forestry. 94 p. ms 
BurT, FRANK A. Certain results of the job counsel 


ice of the Boston Y. M. ¢ A. Master 935 


127 p. ms 


ing serv 
Boston University 

CARTER, RANDOLPH L. School central 
reference to the State 


pu pil transportation with special 





of Florida Doctor’s, 1935 George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 12 p 

CRAIN, NAOMI V 4 study of junior high school 
pupils of superior mental ability who are doing inferior 
school work Master's, 93. George Wa ngtor 
University $3 p.. ms 

DAHL, ELFRED H Relationships of ninth year 
science and success in subsequent science. Master's 


1935. Syracuse University. 89] 


DuckstaD, JOHN H The organization and bus 


ness management of high school athletic n Minne 
sota Master's, 193 Universit f North Dakota 
117 p. ms 

EHRENFELD, FRANK E Che occupational careers 
of graduates of the Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, senior 
high school with suggestions for curricular modifica- 
tions Master’s, 1935. Pennsylvania State College 


87 p. ms 
FREEBY, LEROY E 


Master’s, 1935 Pennsylvania State College 44 


Optimal length of class periods 


p. ms 


HeIGEs, A.C. A comparative study of the effective 


ness of the contract plan versus the daily-recitation- 
assignment method in the teaching of literature 
Master’s, 1935 Pennsylvania State College. 69 p. ms 

LOCKWOOD, EpwarRDJ. An analysis of costs saved 


in the District of Columbia public schools due to the 
Master’s 935 
George Washington University 10 p. ms 
MEREDITH, BERNICE H AT 
educational theories of John Locke in 
Master’s, 1934. 8 


operation of its summer schoc 


interpretation of the 
contrast to the 
theory of formal discipline 
104 p. Ms 


yracuse 


University 


[Conclude don page 282 
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The Modern 


Homemaking Department 





HE FIRST 


+ 


aintain the 


effort to 
Ameri 


organized 
traditional 
yme through education was 


the 80’s, when ‘“‘domestic sci- 


1 “domestic arts’’ were intro- 


the p iblie-school curriculum 


\ ecession of changes in both content 
methods in this phase of education 

( keeping with the marked 

nees that have characterized the 

ce that time The shifting of 


fe patterns that social and eco- 


ec changes have brought about has 
irally meant a continual altering of 

at al programs for homemaking. 

at gniti of the inadequacy of concen- 


the skills of cooking and sewing 
life, 


broadening and an enrich- 


reparation for successful family 


he homemaking educational 


Guides that may help 


neral guides that may help in 
ning for more adequate provisions for 


eaching of home economics are here 
geest 
The home economics department 
provide for instruction in_ those 
sibilities that are common to. the 


and homemakers in the community. 


e average American home such 


nsibilities include: Provision of sat- 


ictory housing for the family; pro- 


of adequate food for members of 


imilyv; seleetion, care, and construc- 
clothing; home laundering; care 
ind guidance of children; maintenance 


and home care of the 


sick; 


inagement of resources of the home; 


maintenance of satisfactory family 


itionships 


if satisfactory provision is made for 


of these broad responsibilities of 
that the 
vironment will take on aspects 
That 
recognizing the impor- 


ymemaker, it will follow 
ching e1 
home teachers and ad- 
strators are 
of reproducing the home condition 
lenced in 


many of the recently 
lepartments. The living room 
he homemaking cottage at Crystal 


has been furnished to provide 


ariety of activities typical of those 
d any normal home. In this 
SCHOOL LIFE x June 1936 


Florence Fallgatter, Chief, Home Economics Education 


Service, Emphasizes Essentials for Successful Instruc- 


tion in Home and Family Life 


observed in 


Pre-school children are 
homemaking cottage, Crystal City, Missouri. 


homemaking cottage, pupils assume re- 


sponsibilities in connection with their 
study of children, home care of the sick, 
and art applied to the home 


2. Rooms, 


furnishings, and arrange- 
ments should be planned in relation to the 
pupil activities and ex pervences that are 
essential for the achievement of the objec- 
tives of the various units of instruction 

For example, worth-while objectives in 
the unit on meal service, a part of the 
responsibility of providing food for the 
suggest that 


include (1) 


family, pupil experiences 
serving of. meals to 


different groups, (2) using different types 


should 


of equipment and arrangements of equip- 
ment, (3) opportunity to evaluate results, 
and (4) opportunity to carry full respon- 
sibility for the meal. If such experiences 
serve as a basis for planning the space 
and equipment for this one phase of home- 
making instruction, it is obvious that the 
indicated as 


following facilities will be 


required 


a) Pleasant surroundings for the serving centers 


b) Space for serving centers that is convenient to the 


preparation centers 


normal 





play activities by students in 


Storage space near each serving center for all 
serving equipment 

d) Serving equipment varying in type ind cost, and 

sufficient in quantity to allow each member of a class 


to carry normal responsibilities for meal serving 


With such carefully planned facilities 
pupils will be offered opportunities for 
making independent judgments in a vari 
ety of situations comparable to those of 
different 
decisions have to be made. 


a home. In serving meals of 
types, many 
Thev 


ments for each meal; selection of equip- 


relate to choice of table appoint- 


ment; ways of simplifying the service; 
planning the menu for given groups and 
at specified costs; selection of the food at 
preparation of the food, and 
finally maintaining a happy atmosphere 


market; 


during the meal. Sufficient experiences 
of this kind at school insure a more suc- 
cessful handling of managerial problems 
with which the girl is confronted at home. 
should 


be selected insofar as possible lo serve more 


3. Furnishings and equipment 


than one purpose.—It is, therefore, desir- 


able to analyze what will be needed for 


|\Concluded on page 28 2) 
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NEW PLAN to 


between the ages of 


ASSIsSt voung me! 
21 and 3011 

purchasing or renting farms, is 
now being worked out by the Federa 
Office of Education in 
State divisions of 
land bar 


of this plan is to put persons who have 


cooperation with 
vocational educatio: 
and Federal iks The purpose 
had training in all-day and part-tim« 
vocational agriculture classes in local 
high schouls and preferably in adult voea 
tional agriculture classes, in touch witl 
desirable, available farms that meet their 
individual needs Under the plan a 
young man who proves upon investiga 
} 


1eT 


tion of the vocational agriculture teac 


and the local supervisor of. vocational 
agriculture to be a desirable prospect as a 
farm purchaser or renter, will be put in 
touch with a local representative of the 
Federal land bank. This representative 
will furnish the prospect with information 
concerning farms in the area which seem 
to meet his needs. The prospect. will 
make a preliminary investigation of these 
farms. He will be provided with informa 
tion covering the purchase price, terms 
of sale, rental 


terms. 


payments on 
Should he be 


chasing or renting any of the farms offered 


ioans, or 

interested in pur 
for his consideration he can negotiate 
Federal land 
through its local representative. 


bank 
Before 


a contract for rental or purchase of a farm 


further with the 


is consummated the prospect must sub 
mit for the bank’s consideration a sched 
ule containing information about his train- 
ing and experience as well as his farming 
ability. If a contract for the sale. on 
rental of a farm is concluded the local 
teacher of 
urge the 

instruction in 


vocational agriculture’ will 


young man to continue his 
vocational agriculture in 
adult evening classes, and will assist him 
in developing his farming ability and in 
building up the farm for which. he has 
When desirable, officials of 
bank will be asked to 


assist the vocational agriculture teacher 


contracted. 
the Federal land 
in counseling and helping the voung 
farmer in connection with his marketing, 
management, and financing problems 
This plan for placing on farms young men 
with vocational training in agriculture is 
already in operation in several sections of 


the country and will be extended to al 


sections as rapidly as possible 
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Possibilities 
The possibility of rendering assistance 


te persons enrolled in 


correspondence 
courses, through evening élasses in vo- 
demonstrated in 


winter. W. B 


industrial educa- 


cational schools, was 


Dubuque, Iowa, last 
Galloway, director of 


tion, Dubuque, lowa, dropped into a 


local garage to visit a former evening 
vocational student employed there. He 
discovered that this boy, who was taking 
a course with a correspondence school, 
was interested in getting further instruc- 
tion in mechanics and particularly in 
Diesel engine principles and operation 
Mr. Galloway 


up a number of other garage mechanics 


suggested that he gathe1 


interested in- similar instruction, bring 


them and his correspondence-course ma- 
terial with him, and come to a loca! 
school for a preliminary conference. Out 
of this conference grew an evening-school 
class in Diesel engine work, taught by 


the plant superintendent. of a local in- 
dustrial establishment who has a _ back- 
ground of practical experience and expe- 


rience in teaching machine-shop classes. 


Twenty-six out of the 34 persons who en- 
rolled in this class finished the. work. 
Conducted 2 evenings a week for. 20 


weeks, 5 units of work—arithmetic, 


internal-combustion engines, stationary 
Diesel engines, high-speed Diesel engines, 
and Diesel engine troubles and remedies 

Text- 


the correspondence 


were presented in the course. 


books published by 


school were used. The course included 


classroom instruction, as well as _ in- 


structional visits to industrial plants 


equipped with machinery in any way re- 


lated to the course. Plans have already 





school students, 


trade 
Beverly, Mass., receiving training in 
tool design. 


Cooperative 


been made to continue this course in the 


fall and to organize classes other vo 
which 


-school 


made 


cational subjects, text material for 


may be drawn from correspondence 


publications An attempt will be 


to. provide for two groups—beginners and 
advanced pupils. There is no reason, 
Mr. Galloway believes, why a group of 
persons pursuing a regular correspondence 


course should not take advantage of the 
facilities offered in local evening vocation- 
al classes to study their assignments dur- 
ing the regular class periods under a com- 
petent teacher, the service of correcting 
and grading the completed work being 
retained by the correspondence. school 
“This dual arrangement’’, he writes, “has 


wonderful possibilities.’ 


Prospective tea room 
operators 

A homemaking course which trains for 
wage earning is presented in an Essex 
County, Mass., homemaking school where 
service is being carried out once a week 
in a faculty dining room. Five girls 
home econom- 
These 


girls make out the menus and menu ecards, 


from an advanced class in 
ies are responsible for the service 
prepare the food, and act as hostesses and 
They 


as nearly as possible as they would in a 


waitresses. carry out their work 
commercial tea room and are supervised 
by the The 
purpose of this course is to give the girls 


home economics teacher 
experience .in practical tea-room opera- 
tion. In this same school another group 
of senior girls majoring in home econom- 
food shop. A bulletin 


announcing the foods on sale at the shop 


ics conduct a 


and the prices of these foods is posted 


regularly in the main corridor of the 
Orders are taken 


and the food 


homemaking building 
on Tuesday of each week, 
is prepared by the girls and delivered the 
These 


limited variety of foods, an 


next day. girls begin with a 


1 as they gain 
experience add other foods to their sales 
list 

It is the hope of the school authorities 
that some of the girls trained in tea-room 
and food-shop work will find opportunity 
to enter this kind of work in their com- 
munities when they have completed the 


course. 
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A frill? Far from it! 


\ recent issue of Scnuoou Lire con 
ted the cooperative st dy hoy 
g ade by Oregon home-economles 

i ers nder the direction of the State 
, r Vocational Education rhis 
vhich is being made by means ol 
estionnaire sent to 3,000 home-eco- 

s students 1} Oregon high schools, 

the purpose of securing informatio! 


be valuable in revising home- 


courses impressed with the 

ghness and the objective of this 

| ind with the practicality and 

mplishments of the vocational home- 

omiecs program in the State, the Port- 

. Orea., Journal recently editorialized 
Wwe 

Underlying everything else is the ques- 

as to the place that study for home- 

iKing sho ild have in the schools. Is 


a “special subject? 
Homes vary Some have high stand- 
is, and some low. But that which lifts 
point of comfort, hap- 
affection is not afrill. Nor is it 


tandards to the 


ness, and 

nere extra wen health is a result. of 
tation, good digestion a companion 
good cooking, and mealtime a daily 
lal occaslon among those who mean 


st to one another 


It is 


part of learning how to make a 

fine art of living.” It is part of the 
cess by which teachers better under- 
tand girls and modern girls have a 
readened opportunity to attain true 
ture To be sure, it brings home 


terests to the school, but it takes school 
back to the home. And it 
omises America a greater number of the 
homes that in turn make the 


terests 


makers of! 


Nattol 


Field-day plan practical 


ue of a special field day in con- 
ction with an evening class for adult 
an Oregon 
Con- 


ducted for the fifth year and comprising 


rmers was demonstrated in 


community last vear 


arming 


pproximately the same group, the course 


this class covered soil fertility and 
crop production Prior to the appointed 
field day student teachers, who were 
irgely responsible for conducting this 


lass, visited nearly all the farms in the 


immunity, and selected three typical 
field day Maps 
ere made showing the crop and fertility 
fields of these 


Organization 


rms for the study. 
ractices followed on all 
ree farms studies for 
ich farm were also drawn up. Special 
ertility and cropping problems exempli- 

these and other farms were studied 
which began at 9a. m 
Each student 


ng the field day, 
closed at 5:30 p. m 
eacher was placed in charge of a definite 
The field- 


study provided an excellent follow-up 


28 or the 


field-day study 


ne previous vear's work in soils, 4s 
is an excellent approach to the work 
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trade course 


graduates of a 
getting training in use of Vernier 
height-gage and Vernier calipers. 


Future 


Hawaii, Puerto Rico join 


Hawaii and Puerto Rico have recently 
accepted the provisions of the Federal 
tehabilitation Act 


inaugurate a 


Vocational! and are 


planning to program for 


the rehabilitation of disabled 


persons 
Antonio Texidor, director of the Insular 
Vocational Education, 


Joard of spent 


several days in the Office of Education 
recently conferring with members of the 
staff of the 


service in regard to plans for establishing 


vocational rehabilitation 
the program for the handicapped in 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Frank J. Clayton, 
rehabilitation agent of the Office of 
region, will 


Education, for the western 


return from Hawaii the latter part of 
June, where he spent 2 weeks with 
Harvey L. Freeland, director of voca- 
tional education for the Territory, 


assisting him in formulating plans for a 
vocational rehabilitation program there 
Mr. H. B. Cummings, 
agent for vocational rehabilitation for the 


Later in the year 


region, will visit 
Rico, to render 
with the 


tion program. 


southern 
Puerto 


connection 


probably 
assistance in 


insular rehabilita 


A week-about plan 


A cooperative part-time program for 


students preparing for work. in retail 
selling and office employments was 
organized last September at the West 


High School, Waterloo, lowa. A student 
spends 1 week in classroom work and the 
Fifty stu 
firms are 
Students 


next in actual employment. 
fifteen Waterloo 
participating in the program. 


dents and 


are paid a mininium of $6 a week when 
The 
ordinator, who spends half the time in 


employed. school provides a co- 


workers to adjust 
Stu- 


helping the student 
themselves. to their employment. 
dents are carefully chosen on the basis 


of vocational interest, cumulative school 


i, general telligence, aptitude 


Only 


t those 


ests, personality, and age 
students who are average or above in their 


St lected As 


earried out 


chool work are this co- 


operative scheme is during 


the senior vear, students will hereafter 


so arrange their sophomore and junior 


subjects that they may be able to com- 


plete certain requirements at the end of 
Thus 


enter the 


the junior Vvear students who 


wish to retail cooperative 


course must take an introductory course 


in salesmanship in the junior year. 
Significant 
How vocational education functions in 


+} 


ie lives of its graduates is indicated in 
analvses of the status of graduates of trade 
and industrial courses made by the States 
of Massachusetts and Ohio The analy- 
sis for both States covers the fiscal year 
1934-35. The Massachusetts record coy- 
and 

different 
. 


It shows that of a total of 1,247 graduated 


ers graduates of day cooperative 


ndustrial schools in 21 rades. 
rom these courses, 989 were employed 


788 in the trades in which they received 


raining and 201 in other occupations 
In the category of the “unemployed, 
inknown, or ill’, were 227 graduates 


That vocational courses attract those who 
for various reasons do not desire or cannot 
get advanced education, is borne out by 
the fact that only 31 of the 1,247 gradu 
ates continued in schoo! or matriculated 
for college work The Ohio record covers 
1,513 graduates from courses in 33 differ- 
ent trades, S12 of 
trades for which they 
701L entered 


whom entered the 
were trained and 
The 
significant fact both the 
Massachusetts and the Ohio records for 
1934-35 is that more than half the gradu- 
63.2 percent 


other occupations. 


brought out by 


ates who were employed 

and 54 percent respectively—found em- 
ployment in the trades in which they had 
been trained A similar record covering 
the 9-year period, 1926-35, compiled by 
Massachusetts, shows that 54.5 percent 
of the 


found employment in the. trades in which 


graduates who were employed 


they had been trained. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the percentage of gradu- 
ates for both the l-vyear period and the 
9-year period, who entered employment 
in the trades for which they were trained, 


compares favorably 


Placement easier 


Placement continues to be a major 


program of vocational 


Reports from 


activity im the 
edueation in Michigan 
the State show that placement has been 


easier this vear than last. 


CuHarLes M. ArtTuur 
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The Modern Homemaking 
Department 


[Concluded from page 279 
each of the various units of instructior 
For example, one of the tables to be used 
for group meals may be selected to serve 
also for a social center in the living room 
area of the department. The 
might at other times provide for study 


same table 


space, for a discussion center, or for 
sewing needs. 


piece of furniture suggests the value of 


This repeated use of one 


planning for as little stationary 
ment as possible. 


equip 


4. The standards in the homemaking de 


partment should be consistent with those 


that prevail in the present average homes of 


the community.—Too often the mistake 


is made of making the home economics 
department the show center of the town 
the effective 


In such means of 


teaching through example is lost. 


cases 


With the growing preference for types 
of furnishings and equipment that con 
tribute to a homelike center and that are 
comparable to those commonly in use il 
the homes of the pupils, the possibility 
for introducing home economics into the 


smaller school is greatly increased. The 
initial expense of equipping a homemak 
ing department need not be great, es- 


pecially if the single room slightly larger 
in size than the old-time laboratory, is 
room in 


planned as a “combination”’ 


which all phases of the program can be 
taught. In 


planning, effective arrangements of work- 


such a room, with careful 


ing and living centers can. be combined 
to give an attractive and homelike ap- 
pearance. Some superintendents have 
pointed to such rooms with pride as “‘the 
bright spot of the school.’ To the extent 
pupils can assist in deciding upon addi- 
tions or replacements of small equipment 
and furnishings in the 
consumer judgment can be developed as 


well as an understanding that price alone 


homelike room, 


is not a true index to efficiency, attrac- 
tiveness, or quality 

In a number of school centers in. which 
there is no homemaking 
department in the 
additional space is needed in the build- 
ing for other purchase or 
building of separate cottages has solved 
the problem. The 
usually requires considerable remodeling 


space for a 
school building, or 


work, the 


ready-built house 
and repair as well as moving to a location 
sufficiently near the school building for 
convenient Many school 
istrators and home 
who. have had experience with the sepa- 
rate cottage strongly They 
offer such the following for 


use. admin- 


economics teachers 


endorse it. 


reasons Aas 
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their conviction of its superiority over 
the department in the school building: ! 

It provides the greatest opportunity 
for creating a home atmosphere. 

Instruction tends to be more effective, 
because less adaptation is necessary in 
applying it to home activities. 

It provides many possibilities for deal- 
ing with home problems as a whole 

It approximates a home situation for 
studying different procedures io the care 
of rooms and use of equipment with a 
view to securing optimum efficiency. 


No. 18L. Space and Equipment for Instruction 
n Homemaking. U.S. Office of Education, Depart 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 1936 





New Publication 


T IS obvious that the space and 
{ equipment provided for the first 
work in cooking and sewing have long 
needs for 


since ceased to meet the 


homemaking education. For exam- 
ple, the formal two-laboratory de- 
partment with the hollow square ar- 
rangement of work tables in one and 
large stationary sewing desks in the 
other has given way to an informal 
homemaking center of one or more 
rooms in which the furnishing and ar- 
rangemerts create an atmosphere 
conducive to the promotion of the 
pirit of homemaking in young people 

The numerous requests being re- 
ceived in the Home Economics Serv- 
ice of the Office of Education for as- 
homemaking 


sistance in planning 


departments may be accounted for 
in several ways. In some instances 
departments in new school buildings 
have been made possible to local com- 
munities through W. P. A. funds. In 
other cases, greatly increased enroll- 
ments are necessitating expansion of 
schoo] buildings and frequently the 
additional space includes the home- 
making department. The introduc- 
tion or reinstatement of homemaking 
education in many school programs 
Also, at this 


time of year home economics teach- 


brings other requests. 


ers and school superintendents are 
discussing needed improvements for 
some of which involve con- 
order to 


next vear, 
siderable remodeling. In 


answer some of these 
bulletin no. 181 entitled ‘‘Space and 
Equipment for Instruction in Home- 
This 


up-to- 


requests, a 


making’’, is just off the press. 
publication together 
date information on homemaking de- 


brings 


partments from the various States. 
Single copies are available upon re- 
quest to the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 











Desirable standards for homes of the 
community may be set and thus the 
girls and women may be given concrete 
suggestions which they wil) be able to 
apply in improving their own homes 

Cottages may also serve as school or 
community and thus ex- 
tend the service of the home economics 


social centers 


department to the entire school and 
community. 
It is possible to provide additional 


space for homemaking instruction at less 
cost than would be incurred in extending 
the main school building 

The local home economics teacher, the 
school superintendent, the school board, 
usually cooperate in 


and contractors 


making and carrying out the final plans 
for a new or rebuilt homemaking depart- 
ment. However, the counsel and advice 


of local homemakers, the State super- 


visor of home economics, and the State 


architect for school buildings should be 


sought in the original planning. It is 


especially important that the latter two 
be contacted to assure that established 
State policies are observed as well as to 
secure most up-to-date suggestions from 
them. 

In light of 


day needs for the homemaking depart- 


such recognized present- 
ment, home economics teachers and ad- 
ministrators are evaluating the adequacy 
of their teaching facilities by criteria 
that are directed toward simplicity and 
center 


attractiveness of the homelike 


rather than elaborateness and _ size; 
toward usefulness and approximation of 
home standards rather than expense and 
display; and finally toward a center that 
becomes the informal and social center 
for the 


rather than just 


entire school and community, 


another well-equipped 


laboratory. 





Educators’ Bulletin Board 
[Concluded from page 278) 


MoorE, JOSEPH E 4 comparative study of de 
linquent and dependent boys. Doctor's, 1935 
Peabody College for Teachers. 10 p 

Peck, JOHN S. The function of the laboratory in 
engineering education. Doctor's, 1935. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 96 p 

PRUITT, CLARENCE M An 
ind synthesis of subject-matter concepts 

chemistry 
College, Columbia University 176 | 

SCHROEDERMEIER, ALVIN G Che cost of district 
school bonds for 16 counties in northeast Kansas, 1910 
1935. Master’s, 1935. University of Kansas. 80p. ms 

SPANNUTH, MiILEs M 
and liabilities of boards of school directors as deter 


inalysis, evaluation 
ind general 


zations in Doctor's 1935 reac hers 


Some legal responsibilities 


mined by Pennsylvania courts of last resort. Mas 
ter’s, 1935. Pennsylvania State College. 76 p. ms 
STREBEL, RALPH F. The nature of the supervision 


of student teaching done in universities using coopera 
ting public high schools. Doctor's, 1935. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 154 p 

VOELKER, JOHN M. The diocesan superintendent 
of schools: a study of the historical development and 
functional status. of bis office. Doctor's, 1935 


lie University of Ameriea. . 117 p 
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Financial Situation of the Public Schools 





% flow many schools closed this year 
ith less than normal terms, because 
f lack of funds? How many chil- 
were affected by such closing? 


much did the shortage of funds 


dre? 
How 


OQmowl f to , 





UCH questions were asked each chief 
the United 
States Office of Education early in 


State school officer by 


March this vear. As a result of replies 


ceived, significant facts were reported 


39 State departments of education. \ 
mmary of this information follows: 
Closed schools and pupils without 


school facilities 
In 8 of the 39 States which supplied 
iata, some schools had closed because of 
ick of funds: 5 other States reported 
that some of theirs would be obliged to 

ose early for the same reason. 

Of the eight States in which schools had 
closed by the first of March owing to lack 
160,756 children 
Of this num- 
Alabama, 10,000 in 

nessee, 651 in Colorado, 65 in Michi- 
ran, and 40 in Idaho. 


funds five 


it of 


reported 
as a result. 
her, 150,000 were in 


school 


(Arkansas, Georgia, 
and Texas reported that probably some 
their schools were closed at the time, 
the number of children without edu- 


cation facilities was not indicated. Esti- 
nates in reports from nine States indi- 
cated that before the end of the school 

ar a total of 1,562,374 children would 


be out of schools closed abnormally earls 


ecause of lack of funds. The estimates 


varied from fewer than 100 children in 
the nine States to 800,000 in 
nother In four additional States where 


was thought schools would be obliged 
close early no estimates were given as 


Tr 


to e number of pupils affected. 
Shortage of school funds 

Che amount of. funds which school dis- 
ricts needed this spring but did not have 


Keep their schools open for the ordinary 


rms was reported (estimated in some 
stances) for 10 States. In all, it 

uunted to $4,235,460. The need 
inged from $500 in one State to 


$2,600,000 in another. Reports from 
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Significant Facts Reported by 39 States Are Presented 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance, United 


States Office of Education 


three States in which shortages of school 


funds were indicated did not state the 


amount. 
the 
closing of schools within a State due to 


In connection with the study. of 


shortage in school funds it is illuminating 


to note a certain feature in many State 
school support plans. This is the pro- 
vision whereby the State uses a part or 





has 
from 


HE Office of Education 
ay eollected information 
the several States regarding the 
effects of the 
the public 
1932. 
tion thus collected has been pub- 


current industrial 


situation on schools 
each vear since Informa- 
lished in circulars for which there 
has been wide demand from Fed- 


eral and State legislators, from 
school officials, and from inter- 
ested individuals throughout the 
country. In previous years these 
surveys attempted to set forth 
in detail many statistical facts. 


With 
in the fiscal affairs of the public 
schools, it is believed that a more 
fairly 


vear; 


considerable improvement 


will well 
this 
sequently, the present report is 


the 


general report 


show conditions con- 
than some of 


Editor. 


detailed 


less 


earlier ones. 











all of the revenue collected for distribu- 
tion to the public schools to aid those of 
its school districts which without. such 
assistance are unable to support a founda- 
that in 


closed 


tion program. It is obvious 


States having 


distributed 


such a provision 


schools throughout such 


States are less apt to be found than they 
would be if the State did not act as the 


guarantor. <A shortage of school funds 


may exist, but the schools will be more 


likely to suffer equally and all are likely 
lasts. 


to remain open so long as money 


The 
from one State is a good illustration of 


following quotation from a report 


the effect during this school year of such 
a provision in the State school support 
program 


The school units annually receive 
approximately $35,000,000 from State 
sources, and of this sum $29,000,000 is 
distributed on the basis of per capita 
census child with an apportionment of 
$17.50 each for 1935-36. Within the 
past 2 or 3 years, we have converted 
our whole rural aid fund from a mere 
subsidy to an equalization fund. With 
the alarming decrease in local revenues, 
and with the change in this type of 
distribution of funds, we have increased 
our allotment for equalization from 
$2,500,000 per annum to $4,183,000 
per annum. Since funds are issued on 
the basis of need, and since these funds 
are thus limited, it has been necessary to 
issue the equalization grant on the ex: 
pectancy of 100 percent collection of 
local taxes. With all possible safeguards, 
we find that the equalization fund, which 
is based on a uniform term of not 
than 8 months, will be approximatels 
$500,000 short of the desired amount. 
In other words, our equalization fund 
should have been $4,683,000 for this 
vear, rather than the $4,183,000 which 
was appropriated, and this despite the 
fact that the actual amount appropriated 
was an increase over that of the preceding 
year, 


less 


Improvement in school facilities 


By comparing expenditures for the 
public schools during the year just closing 
with those of the immediately preceding 
vears we have some indication of whether 
or not school conditions are improving. 
Reports from 32 States show the results 
of such comparisons. Of these, 24 show 
total current 
show no change, while 5 show decreases. 


increases in expenses, 3 
The increases vary from 1 percent in one 
State to 40 percent in another; a few of 
the reports indicating increases did not 
the amount of increase. Of five 
States reporting reductions in current 
school expenses, one shows 14 percent, each 


state 


of two shows 5 percent, while the others 
do not state the percent of reduction. 
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Teachers’ salaries Increases in th 
pay of teachers ranging from a small per 
cent to as much as 20 percent over that of 
23 Stat 


i from 205 


2 years ago were report 


Three reports indicate no change 


teachers’ salaries while five show decreases 
ranging from 3 to 9 percent 

and maintenance ot al 
Ninetec of the. thirt : ; 
reporting 


Operation 
buildings. 
States indicate increases this 
year in expenditures for thi 
maintenance of school buildings 
increases range from 2.4 percent it ( 
State to 48 percent in another On t 
other hand 10. States report no change 


while four report decreases 


1 to 20 percent in expenditures for thes 
items. Six reports made no reply to tl 
question. 

Capital outlays Thirty-one reports 
specified whether larger or smaller expend 
itures were authorized for school-build 


ing purposes this year than during pre 
ceding vears. Of these, 24 report increases 
varying from 10 to 1,000 percent How 
ever, six reports show no change in regard 
to this item of expense while two report 
decreases. 

Le ngth of school ter? Seventeen States 


change it 


report that there will be no 
the length of school terms. Ten States, 
varying trom 


Illinois 


20 and 


however, report increases 
1 to 10 percent Alabama and 
report school terms shorter by 
than 


those ot 


5.5 percent, respectively, 


2 years ago while Indiana reports that 


her schools will be open 2 days less 


Improvement in services and finances 


Some or all of the following types of 


schools, classes, and services have been 


restored or increased in at least some 


communities after a period of diseor 


States Kindergartens 


tinuance in 19 
handicapped 


classes for 


and 


schools 


children, night schools, art, music, home 


economics, physical education, agricul- 


ture, health programs, and transporta 
tion. On the other hand 13 States report 
little or no progress 1! restoring these 


services. 

Replying to the request for a summat 
statement regarding the present condi 
tion of the schools as compared with con- 
ditions 2 vears ago, a majority of the 
State 
are improved. 


taining such statements, 


officials conditions 


Of the 32 


school report 
reports co! 
30 indicate defi 
nite improvement in some respects or i 
some sections of the State: the other two 
indicate that little or no improvement is 
apparent. A few reporting improve 
ment, call attention to the fact that some 
school communities still experience muc! 
financial difficulty, but the schools in gen- 
eral are in better circumstances than the 


were 2 years ago. 
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Some conclusions 


Althoug! conditions of the public 


during the present vear have not 


been reported from all States, there ap- 


pears to be considerable 


improvement in 
the condition of those in a majority of the 


39 States from which reports have been 


received Fewer Stat departments of 


education this vear than last, or the vear 
need ot out-of- 


before that, reported the 


State ds to kee p their schools in oper- 


ation; consequently the number of chil- 
lren deprived of educational facilities by 
the abnormally early closing of schools 
as smalier this vear 

Improvement in school conditions is 
evidenced by the fact that the amounts 
} 


~ funds for current expenses, for teach- 
ers Salaries, and for capital outlays have 
creased in a large number of States over 


those of 1 and 2 vears ago School terms 
are somewhat longer i severa States 
and many school services which suffered 
curtailment during the past vears aré 
gradually coming back as a part of te 
regular school program 

This improvement reported from a 
number of States on the financial 
dition of the schools Lin art, of 
course, to the extent tT industria re 
covery However, iegisiation enacter 
1933, 1934, and 1935 to remed insatis- 
factory school finance svstems in a num 
ber of States has be al mportant 
factor The State as a unit for the pro- 


duction of revenue to guarantee a founda- 
tion education program for every public 
chool is now areal feature of manv more 


State school support stems thar Vas 


true in 1933 








F. F. A. News Bulletin 


Geor gia. 


Hugh A adviser of the local 


chapter at Clarksville, Ga., and 


Inglis, 


1 district adviser was recently awarded 
the title of Master Teacher of Voca- 
tional Agriculture of the South.”’ Inglis 
has bee in enthusiastic worker for the 
3 \. for the past 8 years. Through 
the activities of the Clarksville chapter, 
inder his guidance, one of the most 
j 


canning plants in 
Last year F. F. A 


members and adult evening class mem- 


moder! community 


the State was erected 


bers prepared in this plant for home ¢on- 
100,000 


sumption more than cans of 


fruit, meat, and vegetables... Of the 267 
boys receiving instruction through the 
vocational agriculture department in 
the high school at Clarksville during 


Mr. Inglis now farming 


tenure, 258 are 


lI e community The present enroll- 
ment the department is 75 all of whom 


are F. F. A 


members 


Kansas. 


The 10 outstanding chapters in the 


State for 1936 are: Lawrence, Shawnee 


Mission, Wasl Ingto! Uitawa Linn 


Parker, Mound City Reading, Sout! 
Haven and Lebanor Che first four 
chapters named have bee neluded in 
this list every vear since the national 
F. F. A. chapter contest was started 
some 6 vears ago 
New Hampshire. 

The annual State conventio f the 


Associatic of | | \ 
was held at the Austin-Cate Academy 


on May &. The State vocational 1dg 


Granite State 


ing contest took place on May 9 Win- 
ners will compete in the vocational and 


ection 


F. F. A. contest to be held in con: 


States Exposition at 


with the Eastern 


Springfield, Mass. in September 


Of National Interest. 


William Shaffer, national president 
and J. A. 
ee 
30 for Puerto Rico for a 2 
with the F. F. A. 
esting ‘‘Isle of the Caribbea An 
\gricul- 


and Adviser for the 


adviser of the 
York on April 


weekKs sSoOjJOUTH 


Linke, nationa 
sailed from New 


members in this inter- 


Texidor, Insular Supervisor of 
tural Education 
Puerto Rico 
them on the journey from New York ta 
Puerto Rico. 

Much is being shown in the 
Proceedings of the Eighth . National 


| \.”", an 87-page 


Associatior accompanied 


interest 


Convention of F 


printed report which came from the 


press several weeks ago.. Copies were 


distributed 


to all local chapters of the 


State . advisers 


through the 
organization 
So many requests for copies from various 
been received at the na- 


sources hay e 


tional office that the supply of 5,000 is 
nearly exhausted 


W.A 


> 
LOSS 
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In-Service Growth of County Superintendents 





NCREASING thought has in recent 
ears been centered upon the county 
school superintendency It is recog- 
potentially at least, as a key posi- 
uublic education 
Fully alf of the children, about 58 
reent of the teachers, and nearly 90 
cent of the schools are found in 
rs of 2,500 or fewer population 
The duties devolving upon the county 
erintendent are variable in type and 
lex in nature. This coupled with 


fact that there are more limitations, 


‘ulties to be met are greater, 
even more 


the 


the rural schools are 
lent than are city 


the 


ecth lepel 


is upon leadership of superin- 


lent, naturally leads to the conclusion 
this school administrator should have 
ghes possible qualifications of 


and training. The county super- 


said in summarizing the 


lent who 
rements for suecess in this positior 


lemanded ‘‘the patience of Job 


sdom of Solomon, the forbearance 
Moses, the gentleness of the good 
Samaritat the grace of God, and the 
verence of the devil’, did not 

it overstate the matter 
s, therefore, amazing to find the 


of attention of educators generally t 
duties performed by 


the 


ire of the 
tendents or to 


superll 


ways 


by which they might be im- 


men Ss 
ed It is too often taken for granted 


at the county. superintendent is a sort 


torial clerk and nothing can be 


ne about it He is regarded as neces- 


to the operation of the rural schools 
too often little seems to be expected 


him in the of constructive guid- 


way 
though it is generally agreed 


the rural schools more than any 


are in need of trained leadership 


salary, and legal status of 


ralning, 


county have been 


superintendent 


idied in considerable detail, but com- 


little has been done other than 


Arativel\y 


all attention to his unsatisfactory 


compared to city superin- 


1 is as 
lents and to deplore the lacks and 
parities 
Studies of the problem have either by 
te recommendation or by implica- 
suggested that in most States certain 
nuts are urgently needed. But 


veme 
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Walter H. Gaumnitz, 


Senior 


Specialist in Rural 


Education, Emphasizes Need for Strengthening This 


Administrator in His Difficult Tasks 


vhen such improvements are suggested 


they are for the most part either predi 


cated upon an extensive reorganization 


of the system of rural school adminis 


entail certain fundamental 
The 


units ol 


tration or they 


changes in the basic school laws 
suggested changes involve large 
school administration, the election of the 
county superintendent bv a county school 
board instead of by popular vote, greater 


emphasis upon professional rather that 


political qualifications, and more ade 
quate Provisions for supervisors and 
clerical assistants and for financial 
support It is readily agreed that any 


large scale solution to the major problems 
of rural school administration will prob- 
the 


changes 


ably have to await achievement of 


fundamental However, 
status of the 


is likely to 


these 
county superin- 


the 


the legal 


tendence\ remain much 


same in most States for some time to 


come In the meantime something can 
be done to improve the services of this 
ifficer to the rural schools. It is apparent 
that thus far comparatively little thought 


or effort has been given to the in-service 


growth of the county superintendent, 
although good -results have generally 
followed when the problem has been 


attacked from this angle 

Responsibility for the in-service growth 
of the 
lie chiefly with the State departments of 


county superintendent seems to 
education and with the teacher-training 
This 


mean to suggest that the county superin- 


institutions does, of course, not 
tendents themselves have no responsibility 
in the matter. 
no real improvement either in the status 


this 


It is fully recognized that 


or in the functional operations of 
office can come unless the county superin- 
tendent gives more attention to the 
possibilities of his job and less to its legal 
limitations. As a body county superin- 
tendents need to understand that school 
Coopera- 


More- 


laws are neither fixed nor final. 
tive effort can secure good laws 


over, many county superintendents have 


demonstrated that improvements can be 


within the present legal 
take the 


But greater results can be achieved when 


brought about 


framework if they initiative 
State educational leaders provide prac- 
tical and positive guidance 

In a number of States including Mis 
souri, Idaho, Texas, and Georgia, certain 
responsibilities for in-service growth of the 
county superintendents have been taken 
over by the State universities or colleges 
through 


Teacher-training institutions 


eCXTension COUTSES, summer-school COUTSCS, 


correspondence Courses, short COUTSCs, 


and other ways meet the needs of these 
school officers. The work offered deals with 
practical problems of the rural schools 


Careful studies should be made to 


the 
tendent performs or to evaluate them in 


analyze duties the county superin- 


their relative 


Studies of the kind indicated 


relation to 
difficult, 
would be helpful in efficient discharge of 


Importance of 


the duties of the office and would be sug- 
gestive in providing specialized training 
While the du- 


are 


for positions of this kind 
the 
similar in many respects to those of the 


ties of county superintendent 
city superintendent, working conditions 
are different This necessitates special- 
ized training. 

A number of 


education have for vears made strenuous 


State departments of 
efforts to deal effectively with the super- 
intendents in charge of rural schools. In 
addition to maintaining at all times a close 
contact with the district superintendents, 
the division of rural education of the State 
education department of New York has 
for 13 conducted regional 
ferences in effort is 
help these school officers to understand 


vears con- 


which an made to 
better the problems of the rural schools 
and to work more effectively toward their 

are 
They 


improvement. These conferences 
more than inspirational institutes. 

are utilized vital 
reorganizing the curriculum to meet rural 


handbooks 


for such purposes as 


teachers’ 
rural 


dev eloping 
for 


needs, 


adapted use in communities, 


and similar activities. 
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adding from time to 


of 


Minnesota is 
time to its 
rural schools through the 
intendent’s office 
old type of county 


program Improving the 


county 


super 


mome years ago the 


Institute was abalr 


doned. In its place a permanent corps 


of rural school specialists was emploved 
in the State department. of 


edu ATILOI 


one or more of whom spe nds appro 
mately the total of a week in eacl 
county each year The first portion of 


is devoted to school visitatior 


the week 
and to study with the superintendent of 
the problems peculiar to hiscounty. The 
latter of the 


teachers’ meetings 


devoted to 


part 


week is 
During this period a 
study of specific problems is undertaken 
the vote of 


n by 


These problems are chose 


the superintendents and work on them is 


emphasized throughout the State Cart 
ful preparation is made prior to the insti 


tute period and the problems are followed 
up throughout the year Demonstratior 
lessons, objective tests, panel discussions, 
and various other means are employed to 


give a clear understanding of the problem 


under discussion. These county insti 
tutes are reinforced by a 3-day State 
conference in April for all county super 


intendents. 

Special attention is given to the newly 
elected county superintendent soon after 
election to acquaint him with his various 
legal and routine duties and-to help him 
in His 


interests, his peculiarities 


grow his work training, his 


his hopes and 


plans are all given special consideration 


No time is lost in aimless floundering or 


in trial and error experiments. © This 
would seem like a most practical method 
of improving the work of this school 


officer. Why should not the State de 
partments make the new superintendent 
its first business, so to speak? 


De- 


partment of Education are supplemented 


These activities of the Minnesota 


by county rural school officers’ meetings 


Through these the State specialists help 


the county superintendents to inter 
pret the educational program of the Stat: 
to the people. They also work to im- 


prove the rural schools and to get bette 
business practices into uss 
North Dakota, 


other States convene 


Montana, and several 


the county super 
intendents for a period of a week or mor 
during the vear. During these confer- 
ences the laws and regulations affecting 
the rural schools are discussed and efforts 
made to acquaint the county superin- 
tendents with the ways and means wher¢ 

by these schools may be improved. At 
important part of such conferences is th 
opportunity they afford for exchange of 


experiences. 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





*% Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from age NCIES issuing 
the Mi 


from 


Request only cost publications 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 


time of ordering. 


Publications 


Mount Rainier National Park—Wash- 
ington. 39 p., illus., maps. National 
Park Service.) Free 

Data on lectures, museums, hikes, guide trips, saddle 
horse trij hot mineral baths, history and geology of 
the area, accommodations, expenses, etc 


and Some its 


Honey of . 
Department of Agriculture, Leaflet 
113 


Uses & p. 
No. 


5 cents 


Suggests ways of using cooked and uncooked honey 
Recipe neringues, jellies, jams, presetves, con- 
fections, cakes, and quick breads 


\ Brief Explanation of the Provisions of 


the Social Security Act. 13 p. (Social 


Security Board, Informational Service 
Circular No. 1. Free. 

he act provides for unemployment compensation, 
ld-age assistance and old-age benefits, security for 
children i to the blind, extension of public health 
service snd vocational rehabilitation 

The Food and Drug Administration of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 22 p., illus. Department of 


Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 


No. 48 5 cents. 

This agen responsible for the enforcement of the 
food and drug act, the tea act, import milk act, insecti- 
cide tic poison act, and naval stores act 

The Pan American Union is about to 


publish a 45-page mimeographed syllabus 
for the study of Latin America, prepared 
Dr. A. C. Wilgus, of Wash- 
ington University, for use in high schools. 


DY 


George 


the outline is 
of 
and civilization. 


Consisting of eight units, 


designed to give a bird’s-eve view 


Latin American history 
In order to obtain an idea of how 
should be 


interested 


many 


copies issued, teachers and 


other in receiving a 


persons 


copy are invited to write to the Division 


of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan Ameri- 


can Union, Washington, D. C 


* 





Mount Rainier reflected in Mirror Lake. 


1934-35. 


Agricul- 


The Farm Real Estate Situation, 


52 p., charts. (Department of 


ture, Circular No. 382 » ce 


MARGARET F 


nts 


RYAN 
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Reform of Secondary Education 


in Argentina 





OST fundamental reforms in ed- 
ucation are preceded by minor 
skirmishes between the forces of 


tradition and those reflecting a growing 


nsciousness of unfulfilled educational 
ants. Such conflicts have been clearly 
istrated in various attempts to reform 
econdary education in the Argentine 


Republie Dissatisfaction with the role 
f the secondary school as a mere prepara- 

stage of professional education has 
ashed with the desire to have all second- 
iry school graduates trained specifically 

university The notion that 
he secondary curriculum should supply 


studies. 
e adolescent with a general education 
as been opposed to his own dominant 
unbition to pass examinations opening 
the door to a career in a State-licensed and 
The at- 
empt to introduce such subjects as in- 


ocially approved profession. 


; 


lustrial arts and agriculture has made 


slow progress in the face of a widespread 


mtempt among educated people for 
nanual occupations. The democratic 
ideal of education for all young persons 


of a 


stem of rigid selection to secure candi- 


ias been confronted by the reality 
lates for admission to an educationally 
privileged class. 

Under such conditions the State control 
tends to be 
comprehensive. It 


f education complete and 
is organized around 
the central principle that the State must 
prepare members of the key professions 
technical abilities. 


and vouch for their 


The system of education is directed 
toward the production of lawyers, physi- 
clans, engineers, teachers, and other pro- 
essional workers who are either employed 
lirectly by the Government or engaged 
private practice under the protection 
State-granted diplomas. The prestige 
these State-licensed activities has been 
great in the past that it has come to 
rnish a chief motive for educational 
deavor 

Thus even the elementary schools have 
with a 


f elimination in each grade 


een preparatory institutions 


eavy 


rate 
d a final picked group of graduates 
spiring to The 


econdary schools in their turn have been 


secondary education 
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Background and Problems of Argentina’s Educational 


Situation Are Discussed by 


Dr. Harold Benjamin, 


School of Education, University of Minnesota 


used as highly selective instruments for 
reducing the number of university el 
The had to 


exercise further rigid selection in view of 


trants universities have 
the fact that they are composed of strictly 
professional schools whose output must 
be proportioned to the demand in the 
State-controlled 


distinguished 


various activities. \ 


Argentine educator has 
summarized this situation in vivid terms 


Organized between the primary school, 
graduates in general expect to 
reach the university, and the university, 
which, because its function is chiefly pro- 
fessional preparation, is unable to expand 
its enrollment without limit, the se_ond 
ary school can have only one aim, that of 
eareful and strict selection; it serves, as 
it were, as a pipe between a tank whose 
content exercises a very strong pressure 
and a container whose opening allows 
only a limited intake.! 


whose 


Sarmiento’s View 


Opposition to the narrowly preparatory 
character of secondary education was ex- 
pressed long ago by educational leaders of 
the republic. Domingo Faustino Sar- 
miento, the great schoolmaster-president 
of Argentina from 1868 to 1874, friend of 
Horace Mann, founder of the first normal 
school in Chile, writer of 52 volumes on 
social, political, and educational topics, 
and probably by far the ablest and most 
devoted friend of popular education ever 
to hold the supreme executive power in 
any country, enunciated and supported 
the principle that the secondary school 
should furnish a general liberal education 
to all who wanted it. 

Throughout the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century various reforms were pro- 
posed and sometimes initiated with the 


design of making the secondary school an 


Nelson, Ernesto The Expansion of Secondary 


Education in the Argentine Republic. In Educa- 
tional Yearbook, 1930, International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University (1. L. Kandel, 


Editor New York, 1931... p. 12 


Official 


statements from the ministers of educa- 


institution of general education 


reiterated the ideas that secondary 
should be 


for the university, 


tion 
more than a 
that it 
should educate for general citizenship and 


education mere 


preparation 
entrance upon any useful trade or voca- 
tion, and that it should therefore pernut 
students to depart according to their 
interests from the rigid and uniform eur- 
riculum prescribed by university entrance 
requirements 

Special schools on the middle level of 
instruction were proposed as supplements 
to the traditional university preparatory 
As early as 1865 a plan for schools 


and 


school 
of commerce, agriculture, industry, 
mining was submitted to the country and 
was later put into effect in a few instances 
by adding vocational courses to regular 
secondary schools. Sarmiento’s minister 
of public instruction and successor in the 
presidency, Nicoldis Avellaneda, was par- 
ticularly impressed with the need for 
highly developed technical skill in an in- 
dustrial nation and worked unceasingly 
for the establishment of trade and indus- 
trial education. 

Various proposals to secure some relief 
from the single, unified curriculum of the 
secondary school have resulted in a num- 
ber of official attempts to adapt the sec- 
ondary school to more democratic pur- 
poses than university preparation. Thus 
in 1891 the university preparatory func- 
tion was removed entirely from the sec- 
ondary schools by governmental decree, 
and turned over to the universities them- 
selves to be carried on in their own pre- 
paratory departments. This change soon 


resulted, however, in the secondary 
schools becoming preparatory institutions 
merely one. step further removed from 
the universities. 

Two cycles of secondary education were 


developed, the first of 4 vears was for gen- 
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eral education, and the second of 2 vears ized curriculum offerings to a much Aims listed 








for university preparation or for practical greater degree and transfer will be more _ , 

instruction along vocational lines. This lifficult Fhe sims of secondary education 
/ —- as sa proper, as distinguished from special and 
scheme, in favor at the turn of the ce 

tury, fell into disuse and was replaced | Proposed program ee cere Sees, “aes Hen os 
a 5-year institution preparatory to th wey 

ilieenelie following program of studies Is ‘. zo develop the adolescent spiritu 

a yroposed for the 4-year junior eycle ally and give him the capacity to observe 

lhe latest proj ct for the reform of understand, and evaluate physical and 
whole level of re a norma, anc mental phenomena 
special education included in the genera N gwen : — 2. To encourage and strengthen in the 
verm “middle instructior ALK am student those social values relating to 
previous projects of this character, Is ; ' duties of cooperation with and considera 
official proposal of the 1 istry of pul 2 tion for others 
instruction? Under the directio ' earn “Eeaacee 3. To impart a store of knowledge 
Juan Mantovani, inspector es ase : = . which will at the same time furnish a 
secondary, normal, and special education of French or English). { basis of general culture and a prepara- 
— committees representing: the né His , Ancient: (2 tion for higher studies 
tional secondary schools, schools of con medieva 1 moderr t. ‘Fo provide some practical skills 
merce, industrial schools, and norma vr the am ai erg! which will be of use to those students 
schools have drawn up comprehensiv Seth ung) a ag who terminate their schooling with sec 

- plans for all educational stitutions tir e 1810. __ ondarv studies. 
the middle or general secondary leve ie — ee o The special committee on secondary 

Four basic principles vere take — pape schools colegios and. liceos has also 
points of departure for the constructio P é eogt “o f stated that a real reform of the secondary 
of these plans: Aft Burepe sad level cannot be made merely by increas- 

1. That the number of years devoted ti pita ally y Resse te ing the number of years in the secondary 
middle education should be increased without excluding t courses or by substituting one subject 

2. That the various phases of middle shoe Posts for another. The reform must go deeper 
education should be closely correlate @ Aree pe pen into the heart of the educational process, 
with the purpose. of. achieving cultura ., nomic geography 2 2 2 the relationship between teacher and 
unity. ua  Arith und plane student. To improve this relationship, 

3. That the studies of the middle lev: ao ead 4 eee secondary teachers must be more thor- 
of education should be based on a gener: try hmetic, al oughly professionalized, must be educated 
structure of two parts; one a lower cvel ee oe ane es particularly for teaching, and must be 
of general cultural education for student 2 en ag plane ; , assigned definitely for full-time work to 
in all schools, the other a higher cyel Natural science one school instead of teaching part time 
given either to intensive preparation for ws eheaete Hy arene in the usual Latin American fashion 
university entrance’ or to vocationa nn ae — 7 Students must have more opportunity 
specialization in other directions (normal physiak (4) ele for active learning through manual arts, 
commercial, and industria 2 gg, = ove gn expressional activities, laboratory exer- 

4. That the vouth educated in the pa te Th ta . cises, excursions, field trips, social or- 
various institutions of middle edueatior Chemistry, elements 2 2 ganizations, and other activities in the 
should be encouraged to acquire. a neers entative “ ci , ’ fields of music, art, dramatics, and school 
accurate and sympathetic knowledge « Musi vanbael 9 9 ' publications. 
their own country. ae ne ? 4 According to the proposed reform the 

renma | 2 : ‘ 

Siiitbiee theae general principles ee m ager normal schools will give 2 years of work 
it was proposed first of a tea have a basic a ye ; he a od beyond graduation from the lower Cyck 
lower cycle of 4 vears of common c sais : bor anaes ee = een tit 
tural education. This junior secondar kl 30 . ee 


[¢ 'oncluded on page 290| 





school is presumably designed not. merel) 


for students going on to higher studi 


n addition to he abo * Sl jects is ¢ ‘ ; $ ~ < . 
but also for many others who will have In additi the above subjects is a Radio Project Programs 
requirement ot 2 hours Jy week in 7 . . 7 . 

' Ps 6 U. S. Office of Education 


no formal schooling bevond the lower 


evcle. The first 3 vears of work in the physieal education 


lower cycle will be so much alike in al Entrance to the lower cycle will be rhe World Is Yours. (Smithsonian Program) NBC, 
» differe insti ons o jSddle edniea open to anv stude —— ta Sundays, 10:30 a.m., E.8.T.,9:30a.m.,C.S.1 
the different institutions of middle edue: pen to any student who has completed $:30a.m.M.7T..730a.m.P1 
tion that a student will be able to transfer the 6-year primary school. Graduation 
® sec ar ~ nasrenal a . Safety Musketeers. CBS, Monday ip. n E.S 
from a secondary to a normal, industrial from the lower cycle will be marked by T.,2p.m.,C.S.T., 1 p.m., M.T., 12 noon, P.1 
’ rele se - t} oO ree a “2 . 
or commercial school, o1 e reverse al the giving of a certificate of general a ; ae - 
the end of 3 vears with very little diffi . : Education-in-the-News. N B¢ Mondays, 6:4 
- f ; I . secondary studies Holders of this: cer- p.m., F S T., 5:45 p. m., C.S.7 1:45 pn 
culty. During the fourth year the voca- us : 5 M.T., 3:45 p. m., P.1 
ti i deieead Nj tiicate will gain certain civil-service 
ional schools will introduce their specia weferences The graduates of the 4-vear Have You Heard? NBC, Tuesd 2:45 p. m 
Se J ne graduates OF the s-year E.S.T., 1:45 p. m., C.S.T., 12:45 p. m., M.17 
? Inspeccién General de Ensefianza Secundar course of the special schools will also 11:45 a.m., P 
Normal, y Especial Ministerio de Justicia e Inst1 , i : , 
cién Publica, Proyecto de Reforn los PI receive appropriate certificates of apti- Answer Me'This. NBC, Thursday, 4:30 p. n 
- ; iil — mi ; : ..S.T., 3:30 p. m., C.8.7 0 p.m., M.1 
Estudio de la Ensefianza Media. Buenos Aire 134 tude in their particular fields 1:30 p. m., pir 
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Standards for the Master’s Degree 





HATEVER it may 


were 1.067 less 


mean, there 
recipients ol 
master’s degrees in 1934 than in 


5 percent in a 2- 


932 a drop of over 
ar period 
In an article published in Scuoo. Lire, 
September 1935, attention was called to 
growth in enrollments 
It stated that in 


900, 1,744 persons received the master’s 


extraordinary 


1 the master’s degree 


gree: by 1930, the number had in- 
reased to 14,495, and in 1932 it was 
19.339 The figures for 1934, which 
ist become available show the 

imber of recipients of the master’s 


gree to be 18,272. 


or a decrease of 1,067 


[It is vet too early to determine the full 
ificance of this change; nevertheless 
not probable that there will be any 

preciable decline in the future because 

th the continued demand for improve- 


ent of the teaching profession it is 


bable that the number of master’s 


grees granted will increase 
1928, the Office of Education made a 


id of the 


number of master’s degrees 
1 according totype. It was found 


at 270 colleges and universities 


were 
degree Of the 


ng the master’s 
788 master’s degrees awarded in that 
ar 7,661 or 65 percent were masters of 
ts; 1.353 or 11 


science; 817 or 7 percent were masters 


percent were masters 


lucatio1 This latter figure, how- 
er, did not include masters of arts and 
who majored in education. The 


maining were distributed among mas- 
)usiness administration and com- 


science in engineering and. in 


es of other fields There were at 

ist 34 varieties, many of which were 
effect post-professional rather than 
graduate in character. The master’s 
gree is thus no longer alone the ad- 


anced degree of the arts and science 


lege but is the advanced or second 


legree in engineering, agriculture, . busi- 
ess, law, theology, home economics, 
dicin social relations, landscape 
architecture, forestry, public health, 


nicipal administration, 


journalism, 


reign service, fine arts, pharmacy, 


irchitecture, veterinary. medicine not to 


ak of dozens of others of equivalent 
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Walton C. John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education, 


Presents Association of American Universities’ 


on Master’s Degrees 


With such a variety of fields it is not 
strange that the objectives of the master’s 
have become confused and that a great 
variety of practices have sprung up which 
have tended in some instances to dis- 
credit the educational importance of the 
degree 

Even as far back as 1902 the Associa 
tion of American Universities raised the 
degree 
1910 the same 
association indicated what it considered 
to be the 


question whether the master’s 


should be continued By 
minimum standards for the 
degree In 1915 it adopted a resolution 
standards 
indicated the 
ininimum requirements for the degree if 


which reaffirmed the general 


previously suggested and 
through several summer sessions 
In 1932 the 


University 


taken 
American Association of 


Professors made a_ special 


study of the master’s degree through a 
special committee known as 


M 


At the Thirty-Seventh 


committee 


Annual 
Association of 


Con 
ference of the American 
Universities held 
last fall, the 


relating to the master’s degree made its 


at Cornell University, 
committee on problems 
which has re 
This is one of the 
most complete reports on the 


report to the association 
cently been released.! 
purposes, 
administration of the 
The 
report was prepared by a committee con- 
f Dean William J 
chairman, dean of the graduate school of 
the University of Missouri, Dean Roy J 
Deferrari of 


standards, and 


master’s degree, by the association 


sisting tobbins 


the graduate school of the 
A. P 


dean of the graduate 


Catholic University of America, Dr 
Brogan, assistant 
school of the University of Texas, and 
Dean Guy Stanton Ford of the graduate 
school of the University of Minnesota. 
Although this 
unanimously by the association it should 


report was accepted 


be understood that the standards are not 
Association of American Universities; Journal of 


Proceedings and Addresses of the Thirty-Seventl 


Annual Conference, pp. 32-33 


Report 


mandatory rhey represent what is the 
consensus of the opinion of the committee 
and of the association and serve as a 
guide to all interested institutions in the 
development and maintenance of stand- 
ards 


Che report reads as follows 


Problems of the master’s degree 


Your committee recognizes the confu- 


sion that exists with regard to the 
master’s degree. ‘The confusion is par- 
ticularly evident in conceptions of the 


purposes of the degree, the standards for 
the degree, the nomenclature of the 
degree, and the administration of the 
aegzret 


Purposes 


The master’s degree is variously de- 
scribed as a research degree, a 
sional degree, a teacher's degree, and a 
cultural degree The work included in 
the requirements for the degree is re- 
garded as preparation for further gradu- 
ate work, preparation for the pravtice of 
profession (including teaching), as 
the cultural objectives 
ascribed tothe bachelor’s degree, or as a 
period of advanced study 


protes- 


SOT 


an extension of 


lhe committee is of the opinion that 
the work for the master’s degree may 
justly serve any or all of these objectives 
and that attempts to characterize the 
work for the master’s degree exclusively 
the other of the 
objectives given above is likely to prove 
artificial and futile 


on the basis of one or 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
the master’s degree should represent the 
culmination of at least 5 vears of college 
and university work, or the equivalent, 
in the course of which the student (1) at- 
tains a special competency In one or more 
fields of knowledge as judged by his in- 
formation and his skills, and (2) develops 
the power to think independently and 
constructively, that is, to find, organize 
and evaluate evidence on a topic in his 
special field and to formulate and defend 
a definite conclusion. In such a program 
the fifth or graduate year should empha- 
size the attainment of such special com- 
petency, encourage independence of 
study, self-activity, and freedom for de- 
velopment, and arouse, re-create, or in- 
tensify enthusiasm for some worthy field 
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of human endeavor The graduate veat 
should be a stimulating and ‘‘broadening 
experience rather than merely a dogged 
attempt to fulfill academic requirements 
inspired largely by tradition 
Your committee does not 
year of undergraduate work, professional 
or nonprofessional, equivalent to the fift! 
year, or graduate year, as Cescribed 


considaer. a 


Standards 


1. Prerequisites: The graduate year for 
® master’s degree above, 
whether designated or 
should be based upon a bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college regarded as 
standard by the institution and by a ‘re 
gional or general accrediting board, and 
upon an adequate amount of underlying 
undergraduate preparation, inc!uding ad- 
vanced preparation in the major subject 
or subjects. 

Where the undergraduate preparatior 
has been deficient, because it is too nar- 
rowly specialized or because it lacks pre- 
requisites for graduate work in the special 
field, such deficiencies should be met in 
addition to the. normal requirements for 
the graduate vear, either before admis- 
sion to the graduate school or before ad- 
mission to candidacy for the master’s 
degree. 

Students ranking low in 
graduate work should be 
from attempting to 
degree. 

2. Residence: Residence of at least one 
full academic vear, or the strict. equiva- 
lent in summer sessions, at: the institu- 
tion conferring the degree should be re 
quired. 

3. Content: The work in the graduate 
year should not consist of a haphazard 
collection of subjects but should he a unl- 
fied program with a definite objective 
at least half of which should be in a singk 
field. No work freshmen or 
sophomores should be credited; and a 
material part of the work should be de- 
signed strictly for graduates. 

4. Program: The 5-year program for 
& master’s degree without designatior 
should include a considerable breadth of 
training in undergraduate study. \ 
master’s degree with designation mav be 
awarded for a narrower training. 

5. Examination: A final general ex- 
amination, written or oral or both, cover- 
ing at least the work offered in the 
graduate vear in the major field and 
designed to test. power and correlation 
rather than detailed information, should 
be required. 

6. Transfer of credits: If a transfer of 
credit is permitted, it may reduce the 
course requirement but not the residence, 
and should be included in: the final 
general examination 

7. Credit by correspondence: Graduate 


conceived as 


undesignated, 


their: under- 
discouraged 


attain a master’s 


open to 


credit toward a master’s degree should 
not be allowed for correspondence. 
&. Thesis: Your committee recom 


mends that a thesis, which may be a 
research, expository, critical, or creati 

type, be included as a requirement for 
the master’s degree. The main purpose 
of a thesis should be to encourage the 
student to use independently and con- 
structively the information, skills, 
powers with which he has become ac 
quainted, and to furnish objective evi- 


dence of his ability to utilize them. The 


ve 


and 
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recognizes that other means 
may serve these purposes 
but believes that, as a rule, a thesis 
represents the best feasible means of 
attaining the objectives indicated. 

9. Honorary degrees: Your committee 
reaffirms the principle contained in the 
recommendations of the committee on 
academic and professional higher degrees 


committee 


than a thesis 


ts follows: In general, degrees conferred 
n course should not be granted honor 
Nomenclature 
There is an increasing tendeney to 
establish new master’s degrees. Your 


reaffirms the principle con- 
tained in the report of the committee on 
academic and professional higher degrees 

1. The multiplication of degrees to be 
avoided 


committee 


2. A bachelor who completes a second 
baccalaureate curriculum should receive 
a second baccalaureate degree rather than 
a master’s degree. 

3. In appropriate cases the M. A. or 
M.S. may be 
fving phrase. 


supplemented by a quali- 


Administration 


Your committee recommends that the 
masters degree be 
with 


administration of the 
centralized in the graduate school, 
due care that group interests are properly 
represented and sympathetically heard 
It. is of the opinion thatthe division of 
the administration.among schools or de- 
partments may result in Jowering stand- 
ards and may artificially restrict the com- 
bination of subjects that students may 
pursue by the development of barriers 
along college or departmental! lines 





Reform of Secondary Education 


| ¢ ‘onclude d from page 288 | 


first year for teachers 


Vumber of 
hours 
Subje per week 
Crene! i] t log ‘ 4 
Psychology 
Introduction to education 
General and special methods 
History of education 
School hygiene and child health 
Observation and practice teaching f 
Diseu f problems. raised in observation and 


for preparation of educational mate 





rial n the primary school (two sessions of two 

t rs eacl t 
Assemblies or seminars, organized and directed by 

tudents of both years with the aid of the pro 

fe mn scientific, literary, artistic, or cur 

rent top once a week 2 


Sizth year (second year for teachers 


Number of 

hours 
Subjects per week 
General philosophy, logic, and ethics 3 


Educational psychology, observations, and ex- 


periments 3 
School organization and law 2 
Special methods 3 
Methods and experimentation with new educa- 

tional methods $ 
Practice teaching 6 
Discussion of problems raised in practice 2 


Shop work and practical study of all equipment 
needed for primary schools in different circum- 
stances and localities ] 

Assemblies or seminars with fifth year students 2 


Direct and library study of the economic re- 


sources of the region, with organization of data, 


individual notebook, etc., which can be ex- 


tended and used by the teacher in the primary 


school 2 
Total 30 


The proposals for the schools of com- 
merce also add 2 years to the standard 
lower cycle, although beginning courses 
in bookkeeping. are given from the first 
year of the lower cycle, in typewriting 
from the second year, and in shorthand 


from the fourth vear Instruction in the 


upper cycle of 2 vears includes the fol 


lowing subjects: 


Subjects 
Fifth Sixt! 
eal year 

Mathematics of finance $ 
Special bookkeeping 6 
Business practice. - . i 
Textiles 4 
Economic geography 
Economics 4 2 
Spanish and commercial editir } 
Foreign language Englis! 

French 2 
Law, elements 2 
Business organization and admin 

tration... ; 
Advertising and publicity 2 
Fiseal legislation and customs trar 

actions 2 
Stenography 2 l 

Total 1) 1) 


Interesting question 


The plan for industrial schools adds 
extra shop and laboratory subjects to the 
lower cycle to make 41 hours per week in 
the first 3 years and 42 hours in the fourth 
vear. The fifth and sixth years are en- 
tirely given over to technical instruction, 
the fifth 


year for a foreign language and the same 


except for 2 hours per week i1 


amount of time for civics 

Whether this new general 4-2 plan for 
secondary, normal, and special education 
will be carried into effect or will meet the 
fate of some of the previous plans which 
attempted to turn secondary education 
in Argentina away from strictly prepara- 
tory functions is an interesting question. 
The measure of prestige which the old 
liberal university professions still retain 
in the minds of the people will play a large 
part in answering that question 
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C.C.C. Education Undergoes Analysis 





* FOR MORE than 2 years ther 
= hy developing throughout the 
C. C,..C. a unique and noteworthy plan 


| sing methods closely 


ne rie eds of enrollees, + 5 + 


» education has attempted to meet 


pread demands and perform a 

While e education of enrollees was 

ight to be a major object of the 

C8 2 the original plans, this has 

me one of the major objectives 

la The C. C. C. educational. pro- 

1ade rapid progress, and the 

efits 1 enrollees have been very 

s now generally admitted 

he educational and social values in 

program are of tremendous im- 

to the country at large Many 

ators see in the camp educational 

gram a new and distinctive educa- 

i stitution 

Camp education studied 

What is this new educational institu- 


Does it have right objectives? 


ising effective methods? In what 


pects does it differ from other types of 


atior al systems? All of these and 
other questions are being asked 
C. C. C. education. The micro- 


pe is being turned.on it in order that 
inalysis may be made of its charac- 
tics and values. 

tepresentatives from all walks of life 
nto the camps for answers 


peering 1 


ich questions and are assisting in 
ng the program along channels which 


most belpful to young men. 
Frank Ernest Hill of the American 
Association for Adult Education was 


ng the first. to travel extensively 

ng the camps for research purposes. 
\fter spending several months of study in 
Mr. Hill published in 1935 
mprehensive survey which he called 
School in the Woods. 


irse of 1935 appeared the studies 


camps, 
Also, during 


California 
. educational techniques 


Claremont College in 
ide of C. C. C 
{ methods 
Karly in 1936 came another study, 

na Lifetime, A Guide to the C. C. C. 
p, by Dr. Ned H. 


Ur iversity, 


Jearborn of New 
Numerous articles and 
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Through Constant Effort and Research, Officials Hope 


to Continue to Improve Their Training Services, Says 


Howard W. Oxley, Director 


speeches on G  &-  &. 
from 


education have 


appeared time to time and have 


helped to 


developments in the 


keep the public apprised of 


camp program. 


Educators from foreign countries have 


visited the camps and have been im- 


pressed with their possibilities for the 


training of youth. 





Cc. C. C. studies arithmetic. 


During the past vear, the American 
Youth 
American 


Commission, sponsored by the 


Council on Education, has 
laid plans for an extensive survey of the 
C. C. C. program to determine what the 
corps can offer as a permanent social 
agency. 


University studies 


Students, pursuing graduate work. in 
institutions of higher learning, are doing 
a number of intensive studies of C. C. C, 
education. Special investigations in this 
subject are under way in about a score 
Some of 


the universities sponsoring this work are: 


of colleges and universities. 


Missouri, Michigan, Oregon, Massa- 
chusetts State College, Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Northwestern, lowa, North 
Dakota, Yale, Pittsburgh, Temple, 


Niagara, Minnesota, and Rochester. 


Some of the typical subjects being 
studied in these universities are: Un- 
employed Youth and C. C. C. Educa- 


Personnel Study of Enrollees in 
C. C. C. Camps, The Educational Func- 
tion of the C. C. C., and Citizenship 
Development in the C. C. C. 


tion, 


The C. C. C. Office of Education re- 
quires that all persons desiring to study 
camp education apply to the C. C, C 
Corps Area first and that permission be 
before the 


These applica- 


obtained from Washington 


studies are undertaken 
tions must contain the name and address 
of the investigator, the study topic, and 
plan of study. Full cooperation is given 


when these conditions are met 


Federal research project 


Recently, the Office of Education re- 
ceived a grant from the Works Progress 
Administration to conduct a Nation-wide 
universities. A 

this 
being 


project in research in 


number of valuable studies under 


project are in progress and are 


directed by professors of graduate schools 
in more than 80 universities 

Four studies in the field of C. C. C 
offered to 


A maximum of one 


camp education have been 
certain universities. 
university in each State may participate 
It is expected that these research studies 
will be completed some time next fall, 
and the results extracted and utilized in 
extending and improving the educational 
program in the camps. A coordinator of 
C. Office of Educa- 


tion will cooperate with the universities 


research in the C. C. 


in preparing questionnaires, securing 
data, and facilitating travel among the 
camps, and will prepare a report of the 
findings 

The four topics selected for study in 
each corps area are: 


1. A Job Analysis of the Work of the 
Camp Educational Adviser. 

2. A Study of Successful Counseling 
and Guidance Techniques in C. C. C, 
Camp Education. 

3. A Study of the Educational Values 
in Camp Work Projects and in Camp 
Community Life and the Arrange- 
ment of these in Project-Teaching 
Form for Experimental Use. 

t. Successful Practices in the Develop- 
ment of a Coordinated Recreational 
Program in C. C. C. Camps. 


{Concluded on page 293| 
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s School Cafeterias 





CHOOL CAFETERIAS 
important place among the many 


hold at 


activities for social efficiency in the 


Hawaiian. school system This service 
has been developed on a-Territory-wide 
scale. It is closely integrated with the 
school program and contributes directly 
to the health educatior ‘} 


plan as a whole is directed by the super- 


objectives The 


visor of home economics in the Terri 


publie instructior 


torial department ol 
The department recently reported school 
cafeterias in 184 schools, rural and urban 
serving approximately 35,000 childre: 
daily. Each cafeteria is in charge of 
trained homemaking teacher 
member of the school: faculty, and, as 
other members of the teaching staff, ‘is 
emploved and paid by the central depart 
ment. These arrangements offer reaso 
able assurance that the cafeterias operate 
as an integral part of the school: system 


and that each cafeteria is a unit in the 


program of the school which it is 


located. 


Cafeterias in the Hawaiian public 
schools are about 25 years old. They 
were established as centers for the 
development of instruction in hom« 


With changing 


and objectives in hom« 


economics. conditions 


S 1 
economics teach- 
function became 


ing, the homemaking 


and is now recognized as a minor one 


Cafeteria service in schools is considered 
primarily a health activity Its chief 


objective is to promote better healt] 


nabits in food 


and to cultivate correct 


selection through serving § attractive, 
balanced luncheons at a price within the 
means of the children 

The specialty of the school cafeterias 
is the daily luncheon 
“main dish’’, a meal in 
supplemented by 


milk, salad, fruit, or a sweet. 


consisting of a 
itself, sometimes 
other foods such as 
The “‘main 
dish”’ is a substantial one preferably with 
meat or fish in small quantities; 
vegetable; a 
which, accord.ag to Department regula- 


a starchy 
green succulent vegetable 
tions, must amount to one-fourth pound 
daily for each child; a 
brown or rice polish bread with butter 
and an occasional! 
fresh fruit, a 
cookie. 


whole .slice of 


addition of dried or 


piece of chocolate or. a 


The teacher or cafeteria mar 
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Food Services 


With Health 


Education Objective Is 


Described by Katherine Cook, Chief, Special Problems 


Division, in This Last of Three Articles 


ager in charge is expected to provide as 
much as possible of health building foods 
and to make the meal a completely bal- 
cases, as empha- 
this 
major food for the 


anced one In many 


sized by the central. department, 
lunch is the child’s 
day, and as such its importance is kept 


Throughout 


in mind in meal planning. 





Entrance to McKinley High School, 
Honolulu. 


cost of the 


main. dish served at the noon. luncheon 


the Territory the standard 


cents. Occasionally it is sold for 


is five 
less Doubtless because of the low cost, 
practically all of the children patronize 


the cafeterias though some bring their 


luncheon, or a substantial part of it, from 
home. ‘To the relatively few children 
afford to 


served without cost. 


who cannot pay, lunches are 


Supplementary dishes 


For the children who bring luncheons 


from home, for delicate arid undernour- 


ished children who need mid-morning 


‘main 


l-cent 


luncheons, or to supplement the 
dish”’, 
supplementary dishes.”’ 
children of 


constitute a high percentage 


school cafeterias serve also * 
Hawaiian school 
and they 


of the total, 


oriental parents, 


bring luncheons almost entirely starchy 


and few vege- 


in nature with little fruit 


tables. Moreover, the many children who 


come to school from plantation homes 


Many of 


while 


have a very early breakfast 


them walk long distances to school, 
approximately 90 Jap- 
attend oriental 


percent of the 
language 


} 


iblic-sel 


anese children 


schools at the close of Dp 1001 


long dav, possibly 


classes. This means a 


from 5 o’clock in the morning to 5 o’clock 
or later in the evening 4 mid-morning 


0:30 o'clock is, 


lunch served around 


therefore, hools 
Such 


cooked cereal with milk, hot chocolate o1 


provided 


many Sc 


foods as crackers and milk, a 


cocoa, are served at this time 
To supplement the lunch brought 


from home, vegetable soup, a bow! of 


pol and milk, or similar articles of food 


schools 


may be purchased at most of the 


Generally these supplementary dishes 


cost | cent. Salads, deserts, chocolate 


bars, etc., served in the larger schools, 
usually cost about the same as the * 
dish.’’ 


When one considers the factor 


main 


indi- 


cated, including the price charged, it is 


clear that meals must he planned with 


considerable care. There are, also, other 


essentials in realizing the objectives 


set up. For example, the central de- 
partment suggests that popular and 
familiar foods and those available in local 


markets, should be served as much as 


possible but not to the elimination of 


necessary though chiefly American foods. 
“The 


partment manual, ‘‘will 


manager’, according to the De- 
need to exercise 
ingenuity and resourcefulness” before 
introducing new foods as regular servings. 
Among such foods are most salads and 


milk, 


be “introduced. with care 


which, it is recommended, should 


and conserva- 
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Often’’, according to the 
milk—whet1 
form 


the 


man 
t is well. to disguise 
the 


SOUDp, 


duced into meal—in such 


example as custard, and 


ly the 


es offered, popular dishes 


interesting variety of 
prevail 
neg those characterized as most popu- 


he central department are. the 


ing Chop Suey, Brown Rice, Pine- 

e J Ce Beef Hecka it} Cabbage, 

Rice, Bread and Butter Sandwich, 

j ? i pple Thick Goranzo Bean 

th Diced Meat, Raisin Sandwich 

» Rice th Egg and Shrimp, Rau 

t a Raisin Sandwich, Sweet Bis- 

T ( Tap oca Loaf, Vashed C'ar- 

Tangerines Tamale Pie, Cole Slaw, 

Pinea} j le Beef and Vege lable 
Poi, Hawaiian Orange Juice 


Children of sugar plantation worker. 


se equipment In 


renerally the cafeterias are located 
eparate buildings or pavilions built 
he purpose Sometimes, however, 
ection or room in the regular build- 
sed while a few are in basement 
semibasement rooms The dining 
s and their surroundings are attrac- 
Cleanliness, attention to sanitation, 


attractive appearance are generally 


Service self-supporting 


spite of the almost unbelievably low 


the food, the school cafeterias are 
ipporting. Many are conducted 
small profit adequate to supply such 
meals as are necessary and to pur- 


addition to that 


arly furnished by the Territorial 
ol system Such relative luxuries 
electric refrigeration, dishwashing 


nes, and the like, purchased from 


teria profits were observed in a num- 


f 


Careful 


good organization, 


schools 


management 
especially as 
the tasks performed by 
children are apparent everywhere 
and general heaith objectives 
cafeterias 


{ school 


are especially 
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important in Hawaii because of the char 


acteristics of the school population 


Fortunately, too, social values are realized 
which are 


Onlv a 


perhaps of equal importance 


few of them can be indicated in 


this article. They are possible of achieve- 
the 
operated as units in the school program 
Much of the work 


paring and serving meals, collecting and 


ment chiefly because cafeterias are 


connected with pre 


accounting for the money, keeping the 


dining rooms and tables clean. and 
attractive is done by the pupils. Chil- 
dren work in groups of three or more, 


depending upon the duties assigned and 


the number of persons to be served. 
Committees of pupils, assigned for stated 
time, for ex- 


Department 


periods—one week at a 


ample—suggested in the 
manual are 


1) Committee on food preparation 
The duties of this group are concerned 
with preparing foods for cooking, tend- 
ing to the cooking, and helping with 
the cleaning-up later 2 
This committee prepares the 
lunch pavilion and tables and tends to 


Committe 


On SeTVvice 


the serving of the luncheon 3 
Commitee on sanitation: This group 
prepares the cafeteria, sees that the 
floors are clean, washes dishes and 


helps with the preparation of the food 
In the schools where a larger variety 
served, additional groups 
are suggested such as sandwich groups, 
salad groups, and dessert groups. Each 
group has a leader responsible for his 
group. The duties are written out and 
posted as a means of avoiding mis 
understandings 


of fc ds is 


Cooperation on common problems and 
the kind 


responsibilities concerned with the oper- 


activities of indicated, sharing 
ation of the cafeteria as a school function, 
are activities which have potential social 
values. They are of major importance to 
feel 
part of the life of a community which is 


children who need to themselves a 
in many respects foreign to the traditions 
the 


the performance of the 


and customs of homes from which 


they come. In 
tasks indicated, in which all the children 
of the school share, there is opportunity: 
For the development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility; for realizing the satisfaction 
which comes from rendering service; and 
for acquiring an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the value of organization in 
the 
tasks. 

The department of public instruction 
that 
teria as a medium for the teaching of and 


efficient performance of important 


suggests the teachers use the cafe- 


for actual practice in American social 


the 


when properly and completely carried on, 


usages. Through lunch = service, 


children of foreign parentage have oppor- 


tunity for constant practice in simple 


customs and ordinary social procedures so 
the 


important in their everyday life in 


re This is brought about in a 
atural way and the children form basic 
habits in these common usages by con- 
stant practice Some of these social 


are l Washing hands before 
eating; (2) 


customs 
sitting at a table or desk and 
eating slowly and in an orderly manner; 
3) engaging in conversation of a pleasant 
nature during mealtime; (4 
table 


courtesy at 


proper use of 
and (5 
The 


naturally incomplete examples given are 


tableware and manners: 


simple mealtime. 


representative of a number of ways in 
the 


important 


which school cafeterias exercise an 


Ha- 


oriental, 


influence in integrating 


waii's heterogenous, largely 
population into the new and strange ways 


of the Oecident 





C. C. C. Education 


[Concluded from page 291) 


It is of inestimable value to the future 
growth of the educational program in the 
these studies made by 


camps to have 


individuais and groups in many institu 


tions scattered throughout the country 
This research should go a long way toward 
determining the contributions which the 


C. C. C. is making and how the camp 
program may be strengthened, broadened, 


and improved 


C. C. C. education reports 


In addition to the many studies already 
way, the C. C. C. Office of Eduea- 


tion plans to its investigations 


inde 
continue 
into specific camp educational problems 
and to issue regular reports on the prog- 
ress of C. C. C 


advisers in the field will also continue to 


instruction. Educational 
make special studies of camp problems as 
individuals or in groups, and the results 
will be distributed throughout the corps 
each camp is re- 


Once every month 


quired to report on its educational 


activities; these reports are consolidated 


Each 3 
a special report on the progress 


and the results distributed. 
months, 
and status of the program is prepared 
Each 


is made by the Office of Education, and 


6 months, a comprehensive survey 
these findings are sent to the camps for 
the purpose of enriching and expanding 
the camp program 

C.c. ¢ 


Foing a 


therefore, under- 
Studies, 


private 


education is, 
continuous 
both 

are being looked to for further 


survey. 


made under publie and 
auspices, 
guidance in developing the camp pro- 
effort 


research, camp educational officials hope 


gram Through constant and 


to continue improving their training 


services 
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In Public Schools 


“WHat CHANGES hail the scnoo ee} 


to make in pupils who enter its door 


is a question proposed: to the kinder 


garten-primary teachers in the schools of 
Kast About 35 such 
teachers are searching for an 
They are 


tives for the early experiences and activi 


Chicago,: Ind 
Answer te 
defining objee 


the question 


ties through which the think thes 


objectives will be realized 


Tue City DEPARTMENT of education, 
Baltimore, Md., has 


attractively 


ssued the following 


illustrated circulars 


giving 
facts about certain features of the schools 
of that Schools the 
Schools of Opportunity “Musie for 
Every Child”; ‘Art and 


“Education of Handicapped Children.” 


city: “BR ver ing 


Edueation’’; 


THE CurricuLum of the schools of 


St. Louis, Mo., is organized on a quarterly 


basis. This plan has been in vogue 

50 years The 
the 
“Tt enables pupils who have to repeat to 


that city for more than 


advantages claimed for plan. are 


do so at shorter intervals. It enables 
those who receive a special promotion ‘to 


Within a 
given grade and quarter, therefore, the 


zo forward with less difficulty 


curriculum is designed for classes con- 


individuals of different mental 


rather 


taining 


abilities than for individuals 


homogeneously grouped. The plat 


focuses the attention of teachers upo! 
individual needs rather than mass per 
formance.”’ 

Tue CaLirorRNiA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 


TION, Roy W. Cloud, executive secretary, 
155 Street, 
Calif., has issued a Handbook of Facts in 
which more than 100 questions regarding 
the public 
answered. 


Sansome San Francisco, 


schools of California ar 


the Office of Eduea- 
tion is herewith expressed to the schools 


APPRECIATION OF 


that have sent to the Office, copies of their 
1934-35 


such reports have been received to date 


published reports 


Ci ples of 
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r per tendents of 126 cities in 32 
State is TOLLOW 
i t N. I] R \ 
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In Colleges 


Master or Arts IN TEACHING is a 
Har- 


vard University for completion of a new 


new degree recently 


announced by 


course in secondary school teacher train- 


ing The graduate schools of education 
and arts and sciences will combine for the 
first time in history to prepare. students 
for the teaching profession; women may 
degree at Radcliffe College. 


take the 


COLLEGE. ENROLLMEN : 1933-34 
dropped off 8.6 percent 1 thie 2 al 
period since 1931-32 according to the 
most recent statistics of the ted States 
Office of Education There were about 
100,000 fewer men and women in « eg 
in 1934 than in 1932 L, gl 
est in the public teachers g 14.9 
pereent), in the private r ¢ eges 

13.4 percent), and t mal 
schools 30 percent Che total n- 
ber of men and wome! ( ge in 
1933-34. was 1,055,438 with a rat of 
about 3 men to two wome These 
students were about equal! divided 
between public institutions and stitu- 
tions under private control, but the 3-to-2 


ratio of men to women was more pro- 
nounced in the privately controlled insti- 
tutions than in those publicly suppo 
While the losses of me 
the same as 
48,241), the percentage loss of 


was much higher than that of men due to 


50,428) were 


losses To! 


nearly 


women st 


the smaller number of 
The Office of Education gathers 


once every 2 vears 


enrolled. 
statistics 
blanks for the 1935-36 data will soon be 


these 


mailed to the colleges and ersities 
Statistics for the vear 1933-34 are not 
yet available in published form; the 


above data are advance figures 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA'S building 
program will this fall be completed at a 
cost of over | million dollars This will 


give the university additional facilities of 


4.226 seats, 500 lockers, 27 beds in the 
new infirmary, laboratory space for 270 
students, 50 office rooms, a dance floor 
for 500 couples, a place to house the 
State’s archaeological collections, farm 


stable 
addition to the 


equipment, and cavalry schaol 
space for 102 horses. In 
build- 


2. 700- 


recreation building, administration 
ing, and farm buildings, there is a 
which will enable the 


seat auditorium 


university to present its lectures, concerts, 


and plays on the campus 


OF COLLEGE 
ited 


THE Economic STatus 
ALUMNI is being studied by the [ 
States Office of Education in cooperation 
Nearly 150,000 


alumni will be -ontacted during the vear, 


with 28 graduate schools 
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effort to determine economic status 


respect to majors employment 


s, and other factors 
iniversities participating 


~ i 


ntact their own alumni and com- 


the studies locally. The Office of 
I at vill undertake to assemble the 
rom these institutions into a single 
ated study Results of this re- 
are expected to show how. the 
g graduate has weathered = the 
vears, and what the future 

for new graduates 
One Hunprep Years Aco Alfred 
ersity was a little one-teacher select 
it some 30 students meeting 


house 


yper room of a private 


the iniversity maintains four 
s: College of liberal arts, privately 
ved, with 300 students; department 
logy and religious education, 
ite endowed, with four students; 


York State School of Agriculture 


shed and supported by the State 


New York, 60 students; New York 


State College of Ceramics, established 

| supported by the State of New York, 
320 students 

Emergency collegiate centers affiliated 

th the university are instructing some 

1) persons at Bath, Jamestown, Medina, 

Dunkirk, Lockport, and Cattaraugus 


Of the 110 men and women on the pay 
62 constitute the faculties and ad- 
strative personnel of the four schools. 

\ special centennial convocation will be 

eld at time, June 9, to 

100 years 


commencement 


mmemorate the first 


WESLEYAN CoLLEGE for women (Ma- 
Ga is also celebrating its centennial 
In 1834 Daniel 

ential ‘Address on 

called it 
ut of 61 


Chandler in his 
Educa- 
Nation” 


colleges then established 


Female 
a ‘‘disgrace to the 
ne was dedicated to the cause of 
nale ed ication id 

1836 a bill passed the legislature, 


Wesleyan College was chartered. 


first “‘diploma’’ was awarded in 1840 
to Catherine E. Brewer (Benson), better 
as the mother of the late Admiral 


The first building, still standing 
the hill in Macon, 
Wesle an © 


houses the 
Music. At 


time this vear the cen- 


how 
onservatory of 
encement 
l celebrated with festivities 

Next fall 


ns will take place when an academic 


will be 


ageants further cele- 


ference of learning is planned. 
WALTER J. GREENLEAF 
SCHOOL 
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In Educational 
Research 


WuiLe We NeEep the 


search attack on individual problems in 


cooperative re 


education, we also need some compre 
ensive surveys of education in order to 
show how the various aspects of educa- 
tion can be integrated in practice. A 


study that does this for the rural schools 


of « ne county Is that bv Henry Lester 
Forest Ruby Noffsinger, re 


irted as volume VII, no. 2, of the Bureau 


Smith and 


Cooperative Research, Indiana Uni 


versity (March 1936). The organization 
of the schools, the training and experi 
ence of the teachers, the curriculum pro- 


gram and pupil progression are reported 


} 


Ipo! and brought to bear upon the 


problem of the improvement of the 


schools Other counties can find in this 
report a guide for a self-survey of their 


wn standing, educationally speaking 


THe Berrs Reapy To Reap. TEstTs is 
a series of stereoscopic slides used in the 
Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular tests 
with some degree of validity eye-muscle 
A critical study of the rela- 
tionship between eye-muscle imbalance 
this 
disability is reported in the current num- 
ber (March 1936) of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology by Paul A. Witty and 
David Kopel. 


imbalance. 


diagnosed by method and reading 


They conclude: ‘‘In con- 


clusion, it is clear that the cause of read- 
ing disability (as an entity) lies in no 


single visual factor: Every visual (de- 


fect 


relatively 


item considered seems to play a 
attain- 


This 


Gates, 


negligible role in the 
ment of poor and good readers.” 
with 
difficulties 


and their correction has been impressed 


conclusion is in agreement 


who in investigating reading 


with the variety of factors which seem to 
disturb the reading function and with the 
great number of approaches in remedial 


reading which seemed to be effective. 


A NuMBER oF Srupies of the behavior 
of children has been made from the stand- 
point of the psychologist and psychiatrist. 
A new point of view is that expressed in 
Nellie M. **Ele- 
School Teachers’ Treatment of 


Campbell’s study of 
mentary 
Classroom Behavior Problems” (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 1935 
which tells how a group of elementary 
school teachers treat certain outstanding 
classroom behavior problems of children 
and compares their practices in regard to 
The conclusion and recom- 


The 


the results. 


mendations seem very practical. 


study contains one of the best lists of 
teachers in 


These 
treatment are listed under eight categories 


current methods used by 


eating misbehaviors types of 


as follows: (a) Physical foree, (b) censure, 
c) overtime or extra work, (d 


tion, e 


depriva- 


ignoring, (f) verbal appeal, 


rg reward through social approval, 
explanation or assistance in meeting 


situation, and (i) reward through privilege 


ms 2 


Texas has 


Manvat of the University of 
made a contribution to the 
measurement ot the 
Mexican 
evaluation of the effects of bilingualism in 
Mexican 
ntelligence in the University of Texas 
bulletin for Aug. 22, 1935 He found 
that the Stanford-Binet, when used with 


intelligence of 


children and has made an 


children on achievement and 


Mexican children in Spanish, gives mental 
ages and I. Q.’s higher than those secured 
Stanford-Binet He 
also found that mental ages and | 


with the English 
(). 8 are 
higher for those children who have been in 
school the longest One of his con- 
clusions is of particular interest to race 
psychologists and to those who have to do 
with the 
bilingualism. It is, “There is 
that the 


environmental 


with children handicap of 
every 
removal of 


reason to believe 


language and handicaps 
would be accompanied by a significant 
rise in the scores of both intelligence and 


achievement tests.’’ 


SHOULD ScHoo. Systems take care of 


recreation, medical services, and social 


welfare work in their respective commu- 
Everett C 
together the statutory provisions concern- 


nities? Preston has brought 


ing the work of the school in these fields 


throughout the several States and dis- 


cusses the principles involved. The pro- 
vision of such services to its pupils is an 
important point facing American educa- 
because the recognition of 


tion today 


many of these 


The types of 


public responsibility for 
services is just emerging. 
organization to take care of such services 
This 
work by Preston furnishes the background 


is still a question to be settled. 


for a study of the organization of these 
services. Preston’s study is called “‘Prin- 
ciples and Statutory Provisions Relating 
to Recreational, Medical and Social 
Welfare Services of the Public Schools.”’ 


It is published by the Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
This study is pertinent at this time 


because it is closely related to the activ- 


ities and services for youth now 80 


widely discussed. 
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An ImporTANT Survey of the educa 
tion of secondary teachers in the Southern 


States is presented by Doak 8S. Campbell 


and others representing the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and published by the division ‘of 


field 
College, 


surveys and studies of George 
Peabody 1936. This 
covers the objectives of teacher-training 
institutions, their curriculums, the pro- 
visions for practice teaching, the teacher 


supply and demand, and the like 


survey 
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In Other Countries 














its monu 


“THE PROVINCE should have 
that 


ment to the teacher so present and 
future generations may every year render 
the homage of civilization to the one who 
ideas of letters, of 


sows the primary 


sciences, of moral precepts, and of highe1 


ideals; to the who teaches the 
illiterate to read, to write, and to count.’ 
said Eladio A. Carranza, Director General 
of Schools of the Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

With the help of the school children of 
the Province, he 
fruition in a 


one 


Province of 


brought his idea to 


monument, unveiled a few 
months ago, and now standing before the 
building of the direction general in La 
Plata. The bronze group symbolizes a 
teacher with three children of cifferent 
ages. 
pedestal has in the foreground a teacher 
giving instruction to his pupils; in the 
background is the Rio de la Plata lighted 
by the rising sun. 


The bas relief on the red granite 
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Social Security Act 


[Concluded from page 


unemployment compensation laws of 


some of the States, an emplover contrib- 
utes 0.9 percent of his pay roll for the 
1936. In such a State-an employer 
with a pay roll of $100,000 pays $900 to 


a State 


year 
unemployment compensation 
$100 to the Federal Gov- 
Federal 


fund and only 
The 


stated before, pays the cost of adminis- 


ernment Government, as 


tration of the law if certain requirements 


are met An employer with a similar 
pay roll in a State which has passed no 
unemployment compensation law, pays 
the full Federal tax of $1,000 with no 


benefits accruing to him, his workers, or 
the State 

The 13 States which have passed unem- 
Ala- 
bama, California, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, 


ployment compensation laws are: 


Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, and the District of Co- 
lumpia With the exception of the 


States of Rhode Island and Utah, all 
of these. laws have been approved by the 
Board. Rhode 


Utah’s laws have not vet 


Social Security Island's 


and been. sub- 
mitted. It is expected that three quar- 
ters of a million dollars will be granted to 
States for administration purposes for the 


3 months ending June 30. 


The provisions of the unemployment 
compensation laws vary with respective 
States. Generally speaking, unemploy- 
ment benefits are figured at 50 percent of 
the weekly wages, with $15 as the maxi- 


The maximum duration of bene- 
15 and 16 


mum 


fits in most laws is between 


Weeks A VeCAT 
The old-age benefits and unemploy- 
ment compensation provisions of the 


Social Security Aet concern themselves 
with the persons in the ranks of industry, 
the employed, and the employable worker. 
In the publie assistance provisions of the 
Social Security. Act, it is, in the main, the 
unemployable person who is taken care of: 
the man and woman over 65 with no 
means of support, the blind person who is 
in need, and the dependent child who but 
for the 


mother or near relative would be sent to 


finanical assistance given his 
an institution. 
that the Federal 


does not become an active 


Just as it is true 
Government 
partner in the program of compensation 
for unemploved. workers until the State 
passes the necessary legislation, so is it 
equally true that the Federal Government 
does not participate in the public assist- 
ance programs until the State enacts such 
State-wide plans in behalf of these indi- 


077) 
wid 


Social Security Board 


that the 
can approve. 


viduals 
In the case of aid to the needy aged and 
blind, the 


States’ expenditures dollar for dollar up 


Federal grant matches the 
to a combined total of $30 per month, and 
also includes 5 percent additional for the 
States’ administrative expenses. In the 
case of aid to dependent children,. the 
Federal Government pays $1 for every $2 
disbursed by the States 
SIS per 


up to a total of 
first 
child in a family, and $12 per month for 
child An 


additional sum is allocated to meet 


month for the dependent 


each additional dependent 
part 
of administrative expenses 

To date, 34 States and the District of 
Columbia have submitted public assist- 
ance plans which conform with require- 
Social Security Act, 


these States are participating in the coop- 


ments of the and 


erative State-Federal system of aid pro- 
the Act. are 32 
approved State plans for aid to the needy 


vided by Among these, 
aged, 21 approved State plans for aid to 
needy blind, and 19 approved State plans 
The 


the care of 


for aid to dependent children 


Federal contribution toward 
these persons in all States whose publie 
assistance plans have been approved by 
the Social Security 


be more than $18,300,000 for April, May 


Joard 1s expected to 


and June. 

There are several other provisions of 
the Act dealing with public assistance or 
grants to States for approved programs 
inaugurated or developed by the States. 
Three of them, dealing with maternal and 
child health 


children, and child welfare service come 


services, aid to crippled 
under the supervision of the Children’s 
Sureau of the Department of Labor 

The Public Health 
and the Department of the Treasury 
supervise the program of 
provided for in the Social Security Act. 


Bureau of Service 


publie health 


The vocational rehabilitation program 
for those who are physically disabled is 
the Office of 
in the Department of the Interior 


administered by Education 


Information on previsions admin- 


istered by the Social Security Board 


may be obtained from the Educational 


Division of Informational Service of 


the Social Security soard Informa- 


tion dealing with the other provisions 
may be obtained from the respective 
Government agencies concerned. On 


request school libraries. will be  pro- 


vided with complete file of educational 
material released by the Social Security 
Board. 
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rank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, a f 
‘tion of Wiliam DeMoulin, head of the Artand 
Divisi “ 


the current year’s School 

@Department. Among 
Marian Witcher, Virginia Weir, and Richard Case. G. A. McGarvey, 
f Education, has been in general charge of the cover design contest for 
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